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Che Outlook. 


As the Republic is about to round majestically 
the first century of its great career, there is already 
apparent a revival of interest in the history of the 
men and events of its own past. The immediate effect 
of the Civil War was very nearly to annihilate our old 
consideration for the war of the Revolution, which, 
beside our colossal strife, seemed but an affair of 
petty skirmishes. But with the lapse of years even 
the Civil War is settling back into its proper perspec- 
tive, and no longer so dominxztes over our imagination 
as to make it impossible for us to attend to the con- 
tests which preceded it. Two years hence all the bells 
of the Republic will beringing out their merry peals 
over the one hundredth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. No wonder that Americans 
are growing retrospective, and are brushing away the 
dust from the volumes of their own history! During 
the next decade no other literary theme is likely to be 
so interesting to us as this. Already the tokens of this 
quickened appetite for American history appear in 
the publication of the lives of such men as Knox, 
Pickering, Dr. Johnson and Jefferson; in the re-issue 
of older biographies of the Fathers of the Republic; 
and in the {preparation of new works on the general 
history of the United States. It is but one example of 
this tendency that the venerable patriarch of Ameri- 
can letters, William Cullen Bryant, has undertaken 
with the help of a younger and more active littérateur, 
Sydney Howard Gay, to write a Popular History of 
the United States, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. This is a literary event of uncommon impor- 
tance, and very justly attracts wide interest. The plan 
of the work is exactly indicated by its title. It is not 
to be an erudite work, but a popular one. Weare not 
to expect to find in it historical discoveries, the unveil- 
ing of new materials, or any original reconstruction 
of recognized historical judgments; but simply an ex- 
pert use of the materials already brought to light, 
and a rehearsal of our nation’s story in an attractive 
form adapted to the ordinary taste. The model of the 
work seems to be Charles Knight’s ‘Popular History 
of England”; and like that, is to be profusely orna- 
mented with authentic pictorial illustrations of build- 
ings, costume, utensils and people belonging to the 
several periods of which it is to treat. It is in no 
sense a rival of an historical work so different in 
character as that of Bancroft. 

——_ +2 

Vice President Wilson has given a touching ac- 
count of one of his last conversations with Senator 
Sumner, in which the latter remarked that if only his 
Works were finished and the Civil Rights Bill were 
passed, no visitor could enter his door who would be 
more welcome than death, Everybody knows what the 
Senator meant by the Civil Rights Bill; but it may not 
be known to everybody that by his Works he meant 
a complete and most carefully prepared edition of his 
writings in twelve volumes, on which he had been en- 
gaged for several years, and which at the time of his 
death had reached, in publication, the eighth volume. 
His last literary occupation was in revising some of the 
proof-sheets of the ninth. Three years ago Mr. Sum- 
ner explained to the present writer the method he 
was pursuing in supervising this re-print. He had 
fixed upon a standard of absolute acct @icy, both in 
the substance and in the form of his writings; and in 
order to attain this he had secured the co-operation of 
Mr. Nichols, of Cambridge, a scholar of whose im- 
mense acquirements and almost infallible precision he 
always spoke with enthusiasm. Mr. Sumner’s plan 
was to arrange the materials for each volume in 




















chronological order, and then to revise each piece with 
the utmost attention. The copy was then placed in 
the hands of the printer, who delivered the proof to 
Mr. Nichols. Under his eye, each sentence was sub- 
jected to an ordeal of critical fire. The propriety of 
every word was considered; the correctness of every 
statement was tested; every quotation was verified ; 
and so far as possible the unpitying objections of all 
future fault-finders were anticipated. After each 
batch of proof-sheets had thus undergone Mr. Nich- 
ols’s pitiless handling, it was sent on to Mr. Sumner 
for consideration; and he, in the midst of his books, 
finally decided upon each point which Mr. Nichols 
had raised. The proof-sheets, thus gashed and black- 
ened with innumerable excisions and amendments, 
went back to the printer; and when he had executed 
the changes thus required, the new proofs passed 
under the eyes of an accomplished professional proof- 
reader, and at last under those of Mr. Nichols once 
more. After all this, Mr. Sumner was satisfied that 
his writings would be given to the world as free from 
faults of every sort—historical, literary, grammatical 
and typographical—as the most scrupulous scholarship 
and the most unrelaxing industry could secure. To 
some persons all this labor would have been vexatious 
and eyen intolerable. To him it was a positive delight. 
He had the true scholar’s love of perfection in intel- 
lectual workmanship, and this nice microscopie finish 
of his productions gratified his artistic taste and am- 
bition. It was even a relief to him from the heavy 
tasks of public life, and from the harsh commotions of 
politics. We were often with him in his study late at 
night and in the early morning, during the tremen- 
dous battles of the Santo Domingo discussion three 
years ago; and he told us that he found it an exquisite 
solace to come away from the hot wranglings of the 
Senate and to bury himself in the serene occupation of 
proof-reading, in chasing down a quotation, or in fol- 
lowing a fact to its lair. It was a comfort to him also 
to pass thus from the furious denunciations of his 
living contemporaries back into the writings which re- 
called to him the equally furious denunciations of his 
dead contemporaries, and to reflect that the former 
would probably very soon seem as harmless and as 
unimportant as did the latter. His regret at leaving 
this marvelous literary task unfinished was a genuine 
and a bitter one. Such sorrow belongs only to un- 
common souls, but it is none the less acute. When 
Henry Thomas Buckle met death at Damascus, he had 
but one exclamation, but it was full of agony—* O, my 
book, I shall never finish my book!’’ For both it was 
a disappointment as keen as the heart can know. 
— +> 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose repeated literary 
visits to this country have left sunny memories in 
many hearts, does not altogether lay aside his pleasant 
habit of lecturing now that he has returned home. 
Not long since he spoke at the Philosophical Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, which gathers as choice and as 
critical an audience as can be found in the world. His 
subject was Victor Hugo, and was one of those com- 
prehensive, well-informed, gossipy, and delightful 
critiques for which Mr. McCarthy has earned so wide 
a reputation. He considered Victor Hugo, both as a 
literary man and as a politician, to be probably the 
most eminent and distinguished Frenchman known to 
our day,—strong praise, that, considering that Thiers 
and Louis Napoleon are competitors in this conjunc- 
tion of characters. As to politics, the opposite ex- 
tremes of Victor Hugo’s life have witnessed his ad- 
hesion to opposite extremes in opinion, and he, who 
in the end of his life is an extreme republican and 
a fierce opponent of almost every kind of authority, 
was at its beginning a frantic devotee to royalism 
and royalty. Passing from politics to letters, Mr. 
McCarthy naturally assigned to Victor Hugo a su- 
preme rank. His dramas were not merely success- 
ful, like Lord Lytton’s; they represented a positive 
force and a positive school in modern French litera- 
ture. He may be regarded as the emancipator cf the 
French drama. He has broke the shackles of sesthetic 
despotism, and has enabled all the future dramatists 
in France to treat human nature and human passion 
as being above the effete and arbitrary rules of the 
old French drama,—a drama which resembled that 
of the Greeks just as wax-work resembles a marble 
statue. And with all his faults as a novelist, Victor 
Hugo has given to the world at least two novels which 
will probably endureas long as any romance of modern 
times. It isa happy circumstance that the great man 
has outlived his exile, and that he can return in his last 
days to the beloved Paris of his youth; and it is an 
amusing token of his eccentric and mobile habits that 
almost all his later poems haye been composed on the 
tops of omnibuses. Yet his ability to be in Paris once 
more is but a gleam of light in the midst of the dark- 
ening sorrows of his old age. If he has outlived his 
exile, he has outlived his children also; and though he 
can now be in Paris, he is doomed to be there alone. 





WE LAY US DOWN TO SLEEP. 
By Lovise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


E lay us down to sleep, 
And leave to God the rest ; 
Whether to wake and weep, 
Or wake no more be best. 


Why vex our souls with care ? 
The grave is cool and low; 

Have we found life so fair 
That we should dread to go? 


We've kissed love’s sweet, red lips, 
And left them sweet and red. 
The rose the wild bee sips 
Blooms on when he is dead. 


Some faithful friends we’ve found, 
But those who love us best, 
When we are under ground, 
Will laugh on with the rest. 


No task have we begun 

But other hands*can take ; 
No work beneath the sun 

For which we need to wake. 


Then hold us fast, sweet Death, 
If so it seemeth best 

To Him who gave us breath 
That we should go to rest. 


We lay us down to sleep, 
Our weary eyes we close; 
Whether to wake and weep, 
Or wake no more, He knows. 








THE EASTER VICTORY. 
By Pror. R. E. THomMpson. 


AN has been described as a political animal, 
an articulate-speaking animal, a religious ani- 
mal, an architectural animal—but never, we think, as 
a happy animal. If happiness be the chief end of his 
existence, he has certainly come far short of it. He 
has left op record in his philosophies and his relig- 
ions a long series of theories of the universe, in which 
various generations tried to give to themselves and to 
others an account of the life that they live, its worth 
and its outlook. Very few of them are bright and 
happy theories; the element of sorrow and even de- 
spair is present in nearly all of them. 

Geographers tell us that a majority of the human 
race are Buddhists; and at bottom the Buddhist theory 
is the most dismal of all. It places man’s possibility of 
blessedness in the will and determination not to live. 
It therefore makes this life a round of ascetic mortifi- 
cations; it puts for the glory of the next, Nirvana— 
the sleep into which no dreams come. And Buddhism 
has often taken Christian shape. The West is as the 
East and as the children of the East. The Edda-faith 
of our German forefathers was ® creed of gloom. 
“The great central ideas of the Northern religion,” 
Mr. C. H. Peason, the historian of the Early and Mid- 
dle Ages of England, tells us, ‘‘ were the belief in a 
heroic struggle between the gods and the powers of 
nature, the prevision that good was to be overcome, and 
the faith that it was grander in defeat than evil could 
be in victory.’ Bright and pleasant indeed is the pict- 
ure of the court of Odin, where Balder gives light and 
cheer to the Aesir; joyous are their feasts and their 
fights, and the adventures of old Thor and his ham- 
mer. But the tale closes with the treacherous death 
of Balder, and the wail of gods and men over a deso- 
lated heaven. That wail has never died out among 
their children; it may be heard among us still; and 
the greatest mouth-piece is Thomas Carlyle, perhaps 
the most widely known teacher of the last and the pres. 
ent generations. That wail is the burden of every 
mythology; a faith that is mightier than all divine 
powers of light and goodness works only evil, and 
that continually. 

To this natural pessimism of mankind the teachings 
of the New Testament stand out in far sharper con- 
trast than do any of the theologies that profess to be 
drawn from it. Its burden is joy and gladness in the 
Lord. It proclaims a new order of society set up 
among men, and declares that “‘ peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost” are as much parts of it as is “‘righteous- 
ness” itself. It declares that the secret of the Lord is 
a joy beyond knowledge. It raises hope to the rank 
of a virtue by the side of faith and charity; it 
declares that we are saved by hope, which men 
thought the weakest and the most fickle of all human 
qualities. It speaks of it as an anchor sure and stead- 
fast. And it bases all this teaching upon principle, 
not sentiment. It says that when men were searching 
after Goud, God disclosed himself as seeking them, and 
has made such a revelation of himself to us that we 
ean trust him utterly, altogether, and with no draw- 
baeks. That be means our good and nothing clse, and 
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that those who love him, and have, therefore, eyes 
to see it, will find that all things are working together 
for good. It does not shrink from facing any fact 
whatsoever; it gives us the strongest, clearest state- 
ments of the evil that there is in the world, and in the 
heart of man. It tells us, however, that God knows 
allthat, and eares about it far more than we possibly 
can, and yet bids us rejoice, and rejoice always. 

If it stopped there, and were a mere book of ex- 
bortations and maxims, it would hardly take hold of 
us. But it teaches us in quite another way, not by de- 
crees and dogmas, but by facts and examples. It sets 
before us the great conflict between good and evil in 
an actual life—the life of one who was the Head and 
the Center of mankind, the Son of Man. It says to us 
that this man was also Son of God; each of us is a par- 
taker of the divine nature, but he is the whole-taker. 
In him is disclosed God’s heart of love toward us and 
his blessed wrath against and strife with all that is 
holding us back from entering iuto that love. In his 
life is made known to us how mightily he wars with 
that power of darkness, and how great is his victory. 

And never did any life so deeply rouse all that is evil 
in men’s hearts, or bring it forth in such hatefulness. 
Every form of earthly evil seemed to have won a tri- 
umph on that first Good Friday. The treachery and 
covetousness of one disciple, and the cowardice even 
to falsehood of the rest, had left him in the power of 
merciless exemies. By the mouth of suborned wit- 
nesses, untruth had assailed the truth. The spiritual 
pride that turns men into devils had arisen against the 
teacher who put tbe Pharisee below the Publican in the 
sigbt of God. The lusts of the flesh that make men 
beasts had risen to avenge themselvesagainst him who 
bade men pluck out the eye or cut off the hand rather 
than be led into the hell of sensuality. The lust of 
power comes forth in the leaders of the people, who 
feared his influence. Pharisee and Sadducee laid aside 
their quarrels to join hands in his death; every sect 
kyew that he who called men to the love of a common 
father was theirenemy. The political cowardice and 
the unjust indifference of Pilate, and the rude cruelty 
and mockery of the soldiers, combined to work the will 
of the mob, with whom Barabbas wasa favorite. Ana- 
lyze the scene and you will find that nota single sin, 
but all the black list, had joined hands for his destruc- 
tion, and had prevailed. 

And the struggle that closed this was one of unmixed 
evil against pure goodness. Every other such conflict 
had been a mixed and confused struggle—good on both 
sides, faults on both sides. There had been an alloy of 
baser metal in the noblest causesand the purest motives. 
There had been some fragment of truth giving vitality 
to the falsehood of ignoble causes and systems. Men’s 
souls cried out for a judgment that should divide and 
separate the two, lest they should come to believe that 
the difference between them is relative and not abso- 
lute, and sv in this man’s life, that judgment was given 
to us, that we might be “convinced of sin and of right- 
eousness,”’ and know forever that the east is not far- 
ther from the west than is moral light from moral 
darkness. . 

They that had slain him sealed that tomb, and went 
home to wash their hands and keep the Passover. He 
was out of the way at last, and they could have peace 
now. It was the darkest moment of human history. 
but only a few faithful hearts were awake to its gloom. 
Evilhad won, completely and finally. The great influ- 
ence for good that had gone forth from him had per- 
ished in his death; his very name was cast forth and 
made areproach. Heart and flesh fainted and failed 
them; there was nothing to hope for. 

The resurrection wd$ an answer to all those gloomy 
questionings. It flashed the fulllight of the risen sun 
upon the darkness of their night. It told them there is 
asymbolism that has never lost its force, that all the 
powers of death and of evil were powerless against 
the powers of light and life that they saw incarnate in 
himself. It said: Every victory of evil is but in seem- 
ing—is a deceit. Life, not death is the law of the uni- 
verse in which you live; all the divine power of order 
that called it into being and keep it there are arrayed 
for the destruction of the disorder and the misery that 
are desolating the earth. 

They ‘“ went forth preaching Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion.” That great fact was the very kernel of the new 
gospel of joy and peace. That was the cardinal fact 
that explained all other facts, because it disclosed to 
them the deepest laws of God’s workings. They found 
it in their own hearts, the key of their spiritual life; 
Paul spoke of their being “ raised up and made to sit in 
heavenly places with him,” and desired to ‘“‘share in 
the power of his resurrection.”” They saw it in the 
world around them, exemplified in every going forth 
of divine power to quicken men to hope and joy in 
believing. They saw init the culmination of the life 
of Christ, whose continued presence in the church 
they confessed as the ground of its life and unity. 

Every religion has its Good Friday; only in Chris- 
tianity does Good Friday point onward toward an 
Easter Day. Every other faith enters into ‘‘ the world’s 
sorrow that worketh death;”’ this alone finds in that 
sorrow the fore-court, the prelude to a larger life. 

And as long as the New Testament brings its un- 
changing message of glad fact and joyous inferences 
home to men’s hearts, Christianity will neversink into 
the cheerless philosophy of despair. Yet we may go 
very far that way—we have gone very far. We have 
long dethroned hope from her place among the Chris- 
tian virtues, and ceased to regard it as in any sense 





praiseworthy. The superior piety of gloom and solem- 
nity, is an accepted articie of the faith with many. 
The Lord’s table ‘was the Eucharist, the feast of joy in 
the early church. We mostly keep it with the longest 
faces and in the saddest clothes, as if it were a funeral, 
or the Lord had never risen. Men say: ‘*We wonder 
how people can enjoy themselves so thoughtlessly in a 
world full of sin and misery.” God knows it all, and 
yet bids us. We can do it as taking him at his word, 
and believing on him. We dare do it because we know 
that he is seeking after his lost sheep, watching over the 
battle in every human heart, lying about every hu- 
man soul as a flood of light that seeks to enter in and 
possess it. Wedare do it even because we know that 
human sin is a resisting of the Holy Ghost, who strives 
with alland forall. It isin his hands; he knows the 
end as we do not; he bids us rejoice by the mouth of 
his apostle, and by the rising again of his Son. 

The great analogies of the universe confirm the sun- 
light of the Gospel. Down here on this bit of an earth, 
with our limited view, light and darkness seem to us 
about balanced. We dare not say that either has the 
upper hand. But the astronomer Knows that night 
and darkness are but the petty shadow of the earth 
amid the vast oceau of light. He knows that that 
shadow is a cone, and dwindles down as it passes out 
beyond our orbit, until at last it comes to a point and 
ceases, so that the sunlight sweeps on to places that 
have our big earth between them and the sun, and.goes 
forth to meet and embrace the sister sunlights from the 
stars that stud allspace. Could we rise from a terres- 
trial to a celestial view of the moral world, we would 
understand what Christ meant when he spoke of the 
last and final blessedness, as ‘entering into the joy of 
the Lord.” 





THE CHURCH AND THE COMMON 
PEOPLE. 
By Rev. R. CorRDLeEyY. 


i, estimating the value of Christian work, we 
are very apt to judge by a worldly standard, 
The elements of power in the world are thought to be 
the elements of power in the kingdom of God... So we 
come to measure a church as we would measure a 
business firm or a political party—by its wealth, and 
influenee, and social standing. We are very apt to 
measure a revival by the standing of the converts. 
The mere conversion of a score of souls makes but 
little impression. But the conversion of a judge, ora 
leading merchant, or a member of Congress, brings 
the millennium perceptibly nearer. In the popular 
judgment, a soul converted is only a soul saved; while 
a fortune converted is a power for Christ. When we 
measure a man’s Christian force we multiply his char- 
acter by his bank account. A very indifferent sort of 
a Christian becomes quite effective when multiplied by 
fifty thousand dollars. Rich men come to think that 
very faint traces of grace are sufficient for them. They 
have such a long leverage that it is not necessary for 
them to lift very hard. In the language of a popular 
lecturer, ‘‘ten thousand dollars covers a multitude of 
sins, and fifty thousand dollars covers them all.” It 
is only carrying out this unexpressed popular senti- 
ment when a church at the West is organized on a 
* joint stock basis,’’ and its members vote by “‘ shares” 
instead of by the counting of hands. If money and 
position are the real Christian forces, by all m2ans let 
them vote; butif individual Christian character is the 
power, then let individual Christians rule. 

It must have struck every reader of the New Testa- 
ment as almost singular that this method of estimating 
Christiarrferce is entirely absent there. Jesus preached 
mainly to the poor; and he never hinted that it was 
any disadvantage that his success was mainly among 
that class. The apostles pursued the same course, and 
the same results followed. It is mentioned asa fact, 
but not as a source of regret, that ‘‘not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
are called.”’ Neither Christ nor his disciples attempt- 
ed to gather around them what we call the *t elements 
of power” in society. They did not attempt to secure 
the influence of wealth or of social standing. 

I think the true significance of this fact has been en- 
tirely misunderstood. It is usually supposed that God 
intended thus to manifest his power, ‘that the glory 
might be of God, and not of men.” It is supposed that 
God determined to establish the Gospel in the world, 
and save men, without the aid of the recognized social 
forces, reaching the world through its weakest and 
poorest people. 

But it is a question whether this process did not dis- 
play the wisdom more than the power of God. Was 
not this, after all, the true way to reach the world? 
Did it not show a deeper knowledge of social forces 
than men ever exhibited? Was it not a wisdom 
which set at naught what men deem sources of in- 
fluence, but which took hold of the real elements 
of social power after all? Men pursue the opposite 
order, and begin by securing the support of influential 
names. But is not this also a part of that “ wisdom of 
this world which is foolishness with God,” is not God’s 
plan, of beginning with the common people, the true 
way of moulding society? For immediate results, no 
doubt the human plan, of beginning with the influen- 
tial, is the best. But for a movement that has “‘ ages 
for its own,” the divine plan is undoubtedly the 
wisest. 

Society is in constant motion. The elements at the 





bottom are continually coming to the top. The rising 
men are the men of power. Even in so conservative a 
republic as Ancien}Rome the “new men” were a 
recognized force. lish aristocracy maintains 
its supremacy throtigh the “new blood” it is continu- 
ally receiving. Whence come all the great revolu- 
tions that transform society? Do they not all begin 
with the common people, and are at first sneered at as 
plebeian and low, and do they not work themseives 
upward until they reach the scepter? If we look over 
the men of power in our generation, in business or 
professional life, in politics or learning, we shall find 
the larger proportion of them have come from “ poor 
but honest parentage.”’ The men who contro] affairs 
to-day are from families who had never been heard of 
fifty years ago. And of the’ names that were promi- 
nent fifty years ago, scarcely one now remains on the 
surface. Any one ean verify this for himself who will 
take the trouble to look over the names of those who 
figured in public life half a century ago. And if he 
will look over the leading men of to-day—either the 
leading men of his own town or the leading men of the 
country—he will be equally astonished to notice how 
large a proportion of them are “new men” inv the old 
Roman sense. In older and more established commu- 
nities the process is slower. Fixed customs and laws 
of entailment and inheritance impede the operation of 
the principle. But the process goes on none the less, 
taking generations instead of years to complete the 
circuit. 

What is the plain inference? What has been will be. 
The sentiments of the common people of to-day will 
be the ruling faith of fifty years to come. The faith 
that is lodged in the hearts of the poor of this genera- 
tion will rise and seize the scepter of the next gencra- 
tion. This was the wisdom of God when he sent the 
Gospel to the poor, He knew the laws of social life 
and the constitution of human society. Ie worked in 
accordance with those laws, and net in defiance of 
them. When it was said of Jesus that ‘‘ the common 
people heard him gladly,” it was prophetic of his suc- 
cess. It was not long before the whole social structure 
felt his power. He knew the nearest way to the heart 
of the world. 

We have all, no doubt, been surprised at the power 
of the Methodist Church in our great cities. We had 
been accustomed to. regard the Methodists as the 
church of the backwoods and the frontier. All at 
once we find them with large cultured congregations 
and magnificent churches in the very centers of wealth 
and refinement. Whence comes this change? The 
answer is simple and natural. The poor bare-footed 
boys who were converted in the mountains and back- 
woods twenty-five years ago are now the merchant 
princes and money kings of the metropolis, building 
grand churches and endowing colleges and semi- 
naries. 

When it is said, therefore, that the English churches 
have lost their hold on the laboring classes, it means a 
still darker and sadder picture half a century heuce. 
The church of to-day that holds the hearts of the com- 
mon peop!e is the legitimate heir to the crown of the 
future, while the church that stands aloof from the 
poor has consented to its own death. 





ENDLESS SUFFERING. 
By an OrTHODOX DISBELIEVER. 


NHE little book, The Question of Hell, recently 
reviewed in your paper, is called ** an eutspoken 
expression of disbeliefs, which many hold in secret.” 
Iam one of the many. For more thau twenty-five 
years I have been a full disbeliever in the common 
orthodox view. My own experience illustrates the 
natural “recoil of the heart.” 

I expected to enter the ministry and coinmenced a 
theological] course. Lwas surprised and almost horror- 
struck one day, to find that I was not orthodox. In 
looking back, I am inclined to think I was a disheliever 
several months before acknowledging it to myself. In 
thinking of the death of Christian friends, taking com- 
fort in the thought that they were happy in heaven, I 
was led to think of the many mourners who had no 
such hope. Butit is said, we must leave the departed 
in the hands of God. But when I lcft them with a 
Being infinitely holy and benevolent, I found I could 
not believe the very worst possible result, that they 
were to sin and suffer forever, and grow more and 
more wicked and miserable forever. I could not help 
hoping for something better. I was obliged to con- 
fess to myself that I was not orthodox. With sorrow, 
I turned aside from the ministry, to the great re- 
gret of many friends; few of whom knew the reason. 
I feared I could not safely and honestly pass the or- 
deal of an examining council. If my disbelief had 
begun two or three years later, I should probably 
have been in the ministry, and should now be preach- 
ing future punishment, without emphasis of details, 
the more earnestly on account of the severe mental 
conflict. 

I retain my standing in an orthodox church, keep- 
ing my views to myself. One orthodox deacon, and 
one orthodox minister, confessed similar views to me, 
and I confided in them. Only two or three in a large 
church have the least suspicion of my heresy. I be- 
lieve ‘“‘misery is wed to guilt’’ indissolubly, that 
“there is no peace to the wicked,” that no sinner will 
ever reach happiness without repentance and entire 
submission to God. The consequences of dying im- 
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penitent will be terrible enough, I have no doubt, 
whether there is a limited punishment, or anni- 
hilation is the final result. I earnestly desire to do 
all I can to induce others to repent and believe on 
Christ, during their earthly probation. I stay in the 
orthodox church, because I am thoroughly orthodox 
in every other respect, and wish to throw my influence 
on the side of evangelical faith as a whole. 

I sympathize with the ‘New Orthodoxy” with all 
my heart, even if my views remain private still. Ido 
not think it is necessary to believe in endless punish- 
ment, surpassing all the horrors of fable, in order to 
believe in Christ. Does the glorious gospel depend 
upon the full belief that a part of our fellow-men will 
sin and suffer forever? A whole household will cheer- 
fully lose sleep and make any sacrifice to relieve the 
sufferings of a child for a single night. CanT settle 
down quictly, and sleep peacefully, fully believing 
that many of the men that I meet every day in the 
street are to suffer eternally? The following lines 
have becn sometimes ringing in my ears for days to- 
gether: 

“The drops of ocean, the desert sands, the leaves and stars 
innumerable, 

(Albeit,in that multitude of multitudes, each small unit were 
an age,) 

All might reckon for an instant, a transient flash of Time, 

Compared with this intolerable blaze, the measureless en- 
during of Eternity.” 

Can I rest in the thought that neighbors, friends, and 

children are liable to sin and suffer through these in- 

numerable ages; in the reasonable certainty that many 

of them will? 

Construct your argument in all its strength from 
Scripture and from reason, I may not be able to an- 
swer it; but when you reach the horrid conclusion, 
many say with Mrs. Marvin, in The Minister's Wooing, 
“There must be a mistake somewhere.”’ The reductio 
ad absurdum applies here, if anywhere in moral rea- 
soning. Perbaps the Oriental hyperbolic style of the 
Bible may explain some passages. We read in Gen- 
esis, ‘‘ All the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered.’ Yet nearly all believe that 
only that part of the earth inhabited by man was cov- 
ered by the waters of the deluge. When Luke says ‘“‘the 
whole world” was taxed, we understand merely the 
Roman empire. Perhaps the word ctcrnal may some- 
times mean, to us creatures of a day, something less 
than absolutely endless. 

But some argue that if the duration of punishment 
is belicved to be limited, sinners will cast off all re- 
straint. Now, if this would be an awful thing in this 
life, how much more terrible to bave it continue in 
the future world! If so many are to blaspheme and 
hate God forever, it would seem of comparatively lit- 
tle consequence if they should commence a few years 
sooner. But we need not be so sure that endless suf- 
fering must be preached to inspire reasonable fear. 
Imprisonment for life, or eveua few years, with all the 
humanity of Christian civilization, is sufficient to deter 
many of the worst men from crime. A full belief in 
limited. punishment, even in annihilation, may be more 
efficacious than an uncertain faith in endless torture. 

On such a theme, I would speak with the utmost 
reverence. I have unbounded hope for all true be- 
lievers in Christ; I cannot entirely despair of those 
who dieimpenitent. I have unwavering faith in God, 
but limited faith in human commentators. I know 
the Judge of all the earth will do right, that he will 
treat all his creatures, not only with justice, but also 
with mercy. Sol wait the revelations of the unseen 
world. 





SERVICE FOR EASTER. 

A S the great day of hope in the Christian 
church draws near, the day of unfolding and 
upspringing strength in blossom and vine, when the 
brown old earth suns herself and rejoices anew in her 
resurrection morning, it is useful to inquire with what 
preparation of heart we approach this solemn festival, 
hallowed by its eighteen centuries of human sorrow, 

and shining across the mist of human tears. 

Are we purified with our long fast through the win- 
ter’s dark and cold? Have we sat down, in dumb 
agony, at the door of the sepulcher, with listless hands 
and hearts grown chill, waiting for the light, the love- 
look so long denied? Has our trial, our pain, been to 
us the one huge shadow on the universe, darkening the 
day-lizht, and blotting out the stars? Have we drawn 
our dusky garments so close about us that no sight nor 
sound has reached us of other sorrow than our own? 
Then, indecd, our faith is but hollow words that come 
back to us in mockery, even on this Easter morning. 
No miracle awaits us. No strong-armed angel comes 
in the dawning to roll the stone away. 

If the home of our soul be empty and dark—where- 
fore linger there? Fling open the desolate chambers 
to God’s air and sun, and go out thence. Wherever, 
with fainting steps, one bears a cross, our place is 
there! Amid reviling, amid peril, lay hand on it and 
follow. Whether it lead us into the Golgotha of a 
great city, where graves are dug for the hopeful and 
the younz; where hollow-eyed ghosts, that once were 
women, flit sbout the graves and curse us as we pass— 
follow it! Whether we bear it to the prison-door, or 
out into the wilderness where a great multitude is set, 
athirst and hungry—if it be heavy, faint not! Within 
blank hospital walls, in garrets where little children 
are dying, in the midst of suffering or shame, wherever 
one bears a cross, rise up and go! 











Partaking thus of the mystery, the passion of the 
sacrifice, Easter morning comes to us with glad sur- 
prise. The little brown birds, pathetic in their trust- 
ful nearness, dart across the sunshine. ‘“ Are we not as 
precious as they?’ Ah! the warm secret of the spring 
sunshine! How can we be dead and cold, how can we 
believe in death, with all this glow and stirof life about 
us! In all the air is promise; is peace. By our very 
emptiness and longing we may know our dear ones 
near. Down in the depths of our chastened selves, do 
we but question, their quick responses come. What- 
ever in life they held lovely, upright and of good 
report, that set we to ourselves, for our daily service. 
And whether the altar be decked with lilies on the 
Easter morning, or be simply the lone chamber where 
we watch, or the bare walls wherein we work alway, 
rest assured that the offering is precious in the sight of 
the Lord. 





THE LAST WORDS OF JESUS. 
A GOOD FRIDAY MEDITATION. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


PECULIAR sacredness always attaches to 
the words of the dying. In that lonely pass, 
between the here and the hereafter, the meanest soul 
becomes in @ manner a seer, and a mysterious interest 
invests its utterances. But the last utterances of great 
and noble spirits, of minds of vast feeling and depth, 
are of still deeper significance. The last utterances of 
great men would form a pathetic collection and a food 
for deep ponderings. It is no wonder, then, that the 
traditions of the Christian church have attached a 
special value to the last words of Jesus on the cross. 

The last words of Socrates, reported by Plato, have 
had an undying interest. These words were spoken in 
the bosom of sympathizing friends and in the enjoy- 
ment of physical sense and composure. Death was at 
hand; but it was a death painless and easy, and undis- 
turbing tothe flow of thought or emotion. 

The death of Jesus, on the contrary, was death with 
every aggravation and horror which could make it 
fearful. There was everything to torture the seuses 
and to torture the soul. It was in a whirl of vulgar 
obloquy and abuse, confusing to the spirit, and fol- 
lowing upon protracted exhaustion, from sleepless- 
ness and suffering of various kinds for long hours. 

In the case of most human beings, we might hide our 
eyes from the sight of such an agony; we might refuse 
to listen to the falterings and the weaknesses of a 
noble spirit overwhelmed and borne down beyond the 
power of human endurance. But no such danger 
attends the listening to the last words on Calvary. 
They have been collected into a rosary, embodying the 
highest Christian experience possible to humanity, the 
most signal victory of love over pain and of good over 
evil that the world’s history presents. 

During Passion-week in Rome no services are more 
impressive than those of the seven last words, with the 
hymns, prayers and exhortations accompanying them. 
To us the mere quotation of them, unattended by 
sermon, or hymn, or prayer, is alitany of awful power. 
Have we ever pondered these as they were spoken in 
their order in the words of the simple gospel narrative? 

“And when they came to the place that is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him and the malefactors, 
the one on his right hand and the other on his left. 
Then said Jesus: ‘Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do.’”’ This is the first word. Against 
physical violence and pain there is in us all a reaction 
of the animal nature which expresses itself often in the 
form of irritation. Thus, in strong, undisciplined 
natures, the first shock of physical torture brings out 
a curse, and it is only after an interval that reason and 
conscience gain the ascendency and make the needed 
allowance. In these strange words of Jesus, we feel 
that there is thesharp shock of a new sense of pain, but 
it wriugs from him only prayer. This divine sweetness 
of love was unvanquished, the habit of tenderness and 
consideration for the faults of others furnished an 
instant plea. The poor brutal Roman soldiers! They 
know not what they do! The foolish multitude who 
three days before shouted ‘ Hosanna,’’ and now shout 
“ Crucify ""—they know not what they do! How strange 
to the Roman soldiers must those words have sounded 
if they understood them. “ What manner of man is 
this!” It is not surprising that tradition nembers 
these poor soldiers among the earliest converts to 
Jesus. 

The second utterance was on this wise: 

“And the people that stood beholding, and the rulers 
also with them, derided him, saying, ‘ He saved others; 
let him save himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of 
God.’ And the soldiers also mocked him, coming to 
him and offering him vinegar; and one of the male- 
factors railed on him, saying, ‘If thou be the Son of 
God, save thyself and us.’ But the other answering, 
rebuked him, saying, ‘ Dost thou not fear Ged, seeing 
that thou art in the same condemnation ?—and we, in- 
deed, justly, for we receive the reward of our deeds; 
but this man hath done nothing amiss.’ And he said 
to Jesus, ‘Lord remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom.’ And Jesus said unto him, * Verily, I 
say unto thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.’ ’’ 

The third utterance is recorded by St. John as fol- 
lows: “Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his 
mother and his mother’s sister, Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore 








saw his mother standing and the disciple whom he 
loved, he said to his mother, * Woman, behold thy son,’ 
and to the disciple, ‘Son, behold thy mother.’ " 

Thus far, every utterance of Jesus has been one of 
thoughtful consideration for others, of prayer for his 
enemies, of grace and pardon to the poor wretch by 
his side, and of tenderness to his mother and disciple. 
But in tasting death for every man, our Lord was to 
pass through a deeper experience; he was to know the 
sufferings of the darkened brain, which, clogged and 
impeded by the obstructed circulation, no longer 
afforded a clear medium for divine communion. He was 
to suffer the eclipse which the animal nature in its dying 
state can interpose between tie soul and God. Three 
hours we are told had passed, when there was darkness 
over all the land, like that that was slowly gather- 
ing over the head of the suffering Lord. * And at the 
ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabacthani, which is, being interpreted, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.’" 
Those familiar words, from the Psalm of David, come 
now as the language of that dreadful experience. 

“After that, Jesus said, J thirst. And one ran and 
filled a sponge full of vinegar and put it ona reed and 
gave him to drink. And when he had received the 
vinegar, he said, ‘It is finished,’ and he bowed his 
head. 

What we read of his last utterance is that “he cried 
with aloud voice, and gave up the ghost.” This last 
loud utterance was in the words, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend wy Spirit.” 

It is the interpretation that the church has given to 
these last words that they betokened a sudden flame of 
joyful perception, such as sometimes lights up the 
brain at the dying moment, after it has been darkened 
by the paralysis of death. As he said ‘It is finished,” 
light, and joy, and hope, flushed his soul, and with this 
loud cry of victory and joy, it departed like a ray of 
heavenly light to the bosom of the Father. 

Such were the seven last utterances of Jesus—and 
when can we hope to attain to what they teach? 
When shall we be so grounded in Love that no tumuit 
or jar of outward forces, no insults, no physical weari- 
ness, exhaustion, or shock of physical pain, shall have 
power to absorb us in selfishness, or make us forgetful 
of others? When shall pity and prayer be the only 
spontaneous movement of our soul when most hurt 
and injured—pierced in the tenderest nerve? When 
shall thoughtfulness for others, and divine pity for 
more degraded natures be the immovable habit of our 
souls? How little of self and its sufferings in these last 
words; how much of pity and love—the pity and love 
of a God! 

Could we but learn life’s lessons by them, then will 
come at last to us the final hour, when, our trial being 
completed, we shall say ‘It is finished,’’ and pass like 
him to the bosom of the Father. 








THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 


HE arguments urged against an international 
exposition at Philadeiphia are so various as to 
frequently contradict each other. I shall take the 
liberty of considering a few of them whick are usually 
advaneed by persons professing to advocate a national, 
but not an international celebration. 

It is said that the centennial anniversary of our in- 
dependence is peculiarly a vational one, and that it 
may even be an unpleasant reminder to one foreign 
nation of a conflict in which we were victorious. To 
the first point it may be replied, if the entrance of a 
new nation into the family of nations is not an inter- 
national occasion, pray, whatis? Is not the birth of a 
child a family affair? and does the family decline to cel- 
ebrate it in after years, on the ground that the occasion 
is peculiarly personal? And as to the offense which, it 
is suggested, may be given to Great Britain, the fact is 
notorious that our declaration of independence, and 
the war which followed it, vindicated principles now 
universally held in England, and constituted the tri- 
umph of a party to which all Englishmen now belong, 
whether they call themselves Conservative or Liberal. 
The flippant suggestion to Great Britain that she ought 
to be offended at our present power or its origin is a 
piece of impertinence and folly. 

But it is said that we ought not to invite the coUper- 
ation of foreign nations because they will not accept 
the invitation, and, in this connection, it is asserted 
that several of them have already declined. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Foreign nations 
have shown a remarkable willingness, amounting al- 
most to eagerness, to take part in this exposition, and 
those which have hesitated at all have done so by rea- 
son of a doubt, unfortunately too well founded his- 
torically, as to the authority of their invitation. To 
those who remember the manner in which the Danish 
treaty was contemptuously ignored by our Senate, to 
the great mortification and just indignation of Den- 
mark, it will not be surprising that a mere proclama- 
tion of the President is no longer sufficient to command 
the faith of foreign governments. Nevertheless, some 
of the leading nations of Europe, notable and foremost 
among them'the Austrian empire, have earnestly enter- 
ed upon preparations for an adequate representation 
of their resources and industries at Philadelphia. 

But it is said that we have nothing to draw the older 
nations hither. Those who indulge in such a statement 
can certainly never have traveled abroad; otherwise 
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they would be aware of the intense interest which is 
felt by all classes of Europeans in everything relating 
to the United States. Our institutions, our inventions, 
our scenery, our society, our industries and our re- 
sources are the subject of perpetual study and com- 
ment. There is no country in the world in which so 
large a portion of the population is connected by ties 
of relationship with foreign countries. To say that 
the older nations will not come hither is to ignore the 
greatest migration of modern times. The older nations 
have been coming hither for generations; and if we 
had nothing to show them like what they have to show 
us, they would still come, to look upon the country 
which has given homes to so many of their children 
and which has incarnated in its prosperity so many of 
tho best hopes of mankind. 

But the statement that we have little or nothing to 
exhibit which can interest Europe embodies a shallow 
and limited conception of our real position among the 
nations. Europeans know better. The fragmentary 
and imperfect displays which we have made at inter- 
national exhibitions in the Old World, though sneered 
at by our hypercritical newspaper correspondents, have 
produced abroad a profound impression, and half the 
industries of the Old World are to-day expecting from 
the genius and enterprise of the United States those 
economical improvements which necessity forces us to 
devise—a necessity which, in the form of high wages 
and diminishing materials, already stands at their 
doors, but with which they are not prepared to cope. 

The journalists who think the social conditions of 
our country are chiefly represented in leading articles 
or political speeches, in Custom House frauds or com- 
mercial bankruptcy, and to whose ignorance of our 
technical and industrial progress nearly the whole 
press of the country bears witness, are not the proper 
judges of the value of the contributions which we may 
make to the progress of human knowledge in an Inter- 
national Exposition. It is ludicrous, but pitiful, to 
hear them protest that we should not ask foreign na- 
tions to participate lest they be disgusted at the fruits 
of democracy in public discord and corruption. It is 
for that very reason that we should be glad to receive 
the thoughtful men of all nations; that they might see 
for themselves, as De Tocqueville did, how much bet- 
ter we are than our newspapers make us out to be. 

Those who are in favor of a national exhibition, how- 
ever, should not plead such arguments as these. If 
their impressions of our sterility and degradation were 
correct, we ought not to exhibit ourselves at all. The 
real objection to a purely national exhibition is its 
thoroughly unprofitable character. It would cost 
nearly or quite as much, and would not be nearly as 
likely to command iuterest, even at home, as an inter- 
national exposition. 

It has been said that ‘we can raise a noble build- 
ing, beg every State and Territory to bring speci- 
mens of its most characteristic wealth and production, 
so arranged that their exhibition shall be full of interest 
and improvement; adorn the structure with our high- 
est art; bring to the occasion our best oratory, and 
poetry, and music; and then go in thousands and 
tens of thousands to be kindled by the recital and the 
spectacle of our achievements into higher endeavors.” 
This elaborate self-glorification would probably fail in 
advance; but if it succeeded to the satisfaction of its 
promoters, would be almost barren of useful results. 
It would intensify the very quality in the American 
mind which has hindered our progress hitherto, name- 
ly a disregard of what foreign nations have accom- 
plished; a comparing of ourselves among ourselves, 
& measuring of ourselves by ourselves, which the 
Scripture declares is ‘‘ not wise.’’ We cannot success- 
fully lift ourselves by our own boot-straps. 

It is no derogation from the high significance of 
international expositions to confess that their chief in- 
spiration is commercial. Exhibitors take part in 
them for the sake of making known the excellence of 
their wares and finding new markets for them. Foreign 
nations will send liberally to an exposition in America, 
because America is a large buyer, and will undoubted- 
ly become astill larger buyer, in the markets of the 
Old World. Foreign merchants will visit such an ex- 
position because they are buyers in our markets. Our 
machinery and our numberless devices for the saving 
of labor and for domestic convenience are already 
famous throughout the world. Such widely different 
things as the sewing machine, the horse railroad, the 
buggy, the barber’s chair, the cotton gin, the caloric 
engine, mowers, reapers, steam plows, grain elevators, 
eto., etc., bear the name American in ail countries. On 
the other hand, the extent to which we continue to 
import articles which we might equally well manu- 
facture at home, if we possessed the necessary skill and 
taste. is itself a proof that we cannot but profit by the 
exposition of the industries of other lands on our own 
soil. 

Let none presume to say that in such exchanges of 
experience and knowledge one party is gainer and the 
other loser. The history of human progress refutes 
this selfish and short-sighted proposition. Interna- 
tional expositions and their acknowledged results 
abroad have set the seal upon the demonstration that 
the progress of one nation is the welfare of all, and 
that the enlightenment of all carries benefit to each. 

In such a generous and truly wise spirit we should 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of our independ- 
ence. As, one hundred years ago, in the name and for 
the sake of human rights and progress, we declared 
ourselves an independent nation, so should we now in 





the name of human rights and progress acknowledge 
our membership of the great family of nations, and 
recognize in the harmonious exchanges of commerce 
and industry the great truth of the solidarity of the 
peoples, in which lies the last fruit of Christianity and 
the best hope of mankind. 

When to these considvrations is added the fact that 
what the newspapers now ask us to do is to retract an 
invitation already made, and made under the express 
direction of Congress by the President of the United 
States, it seems to me that the ladies and gentlemen 
who write leading articles should have been either less 
tardy or more deliberate with their suggestions. Com- 
ing in at this stage of the proceedings, in that hasty 
manner which characterizes people who are late, with 
& proposition to change the whole plan of the celebra- 
tion, is not a particularly wise or healthful course. 

The notion of a purely literary celebration, consist- 
ing in essays, orations, statistical exhibits, etc., has, I 
am happy to say, tuken no root. The literature of 
such an occasion will grow out of an exposition; and 
it cannot come so well in any other way. Internation- 
al expositions of the past have given birth to a techni- 
cal literature in all languages, which is one of their 
most valuable fruits and which would not have come 
into being without them. Even the reports of the 
United States Commissioners to the Paris Exposition, 
though not so thorough and so important as they 
might have been made, have been very useful to this 
country. Two of them at least, Mr. Hewitt’s repdrt on 
Iron and Steel and Dr. Barnard’s report on Industrial 
Arts, are acknowledged standards, and have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the advance of American tech- 
nical industries. No such literature can spring from a 
celebration purely national in its character. 

The only way to obtain a completely national expo- 
sition is to make it international. Our own people 
will not exhibit themselves to themselves. There is no 
inspiration in such a programme. If we cannot cele- 
brate our national birthday by inviting our friends to 
our house, let us at least not be insulted by the propo- 
sition to spend a day before the looking-glass. 








GEORGES DONATION PARTY. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


ARSON WILBUR'S old house in Noppit was 
lighted up unusually; you hardly ever saw signs 
of life there except in the back windows, where kitch- 
en and “‘keepin’-room” were one, for Aunt Nancy’s 
convenience and the saving of fuel. The parson’s bed- 
room opened from this same general refuge, for the 
sake of warmth, and Aunt Nancy slept on a lounge to 
be near at hand; there was a boy who did chores for 
these two old people, but he occupied the kitchen- 
chamber, being used to cold weather, and not particu- 
lar about his toilette luxuries, if only he had comfort- 
ables enough for warmth. Aunt Nancy wasasprightly 
old lady of sixty-seven—Parson Wilbur’s youngest half- 
sister; for he himself was ninety-two. For ten years he 
had shared his labors with a colleague, that is hestayed 
at home and prayed for his people, and ‘ Brother 
Smith” preached and visited, and did all the work! 

Noppit is a poor place; a sparse, mullein-growing, 
mouldy old village, on top of a hill; and Brother Smith 
had a small salary, but Parson Wilbur’s allowance was 
smaller still, and so it had long been the custom to give 
him a donation-visit once a year to which people came 
from all the villages about, for he was the lion of those 
parts; a minister settled in one place in Connecticut 
for fifty-five years being almost as rare there as a 
woman who never got a divorce. This is why the 
house was lit up to-night in every corner; all the bed- 
rooms were ‘‘ dressed,”’ not only with white spreads on 
the tall beds, and quaint chintz curtains on the testers, 
but some distant branch of the Wilbur tribe, fresh from 
boarding-school, had decked the wry-faced looking 
glass, and the mourning-piece done in hair, and the 
tall candlesticks, and the high clock, with wreaths of 
ground pine and hemlock twigs, so that whoever looked 
into the glass aforesaid beheld therein a curiously 
twisted face set in green, that might have passed for 
the likeness of a masquerading Faun if Noppit people 
had been classical in their reading. 

It was a bitter November night, dark as blackness, 
and the fires that blazed on every hearth, and kept 
Aunt Nancy running about with a brush in terror of 
snaps and sparks, were welcome to the chilled visitors 
who had come miles in cold and darkness, partly for 
fun, partly from habit. Below stairs all the doors be- 
tween the rooms were open. and a stove in the parlor 
warmed its chill gentility to an endurable pitch; here 
were portraits of the parson and his wife, taken at the 
time when these worthy people must have been con- 
structed of sheet-tin; pictures calculated to strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of refractory children, and awe 
sinners to propriety, if either class should ever pene- 
trate that sanctuary. 

There were certainly both sorts here to-night, for the 
Parson’s posterity to the third generation had gather- 
ed in force; there was hiiss Mab Wilbur, aged three, 
whose real name was Mehitabel, after the awful female 
on the wall whose cap and rvfties and small, sharp eyes 
seemed to glare fiercely on the little yellow-haired mite 
in cheap finery below; a child who shrieked, and fret- 
ted, and got under foot everywhere, and misbehaved 
generally; there was her aunt, pale, and skinny, and 
worn-out, as became a woman who had kept distriot 
school from fifteen to twenty-five, then married a poor 





farmer and had eight children; by her sat her mother, 
a fat and fair woman of sixty, very positive and prac- 
tical; other descendants were there, also deacons “ ga- 
lore.” Deacon Peters, short, lean, tremulous, with a 
squeak in his voice, rolling blue eyes, and a dominant, 
black-eyed, sharp-nosed wife; Deacon Graves, long 
and lank, with aquiline features and a wig, but such a 
meek look withal, you knew his wife, recently deceas- 
ed, had carefully trained him, and was now deeply 
mourned; you could see how shocked he was once to 
catch himself in a smile, how he hid it with a white 
handkerchief as big as a crib-sheet, looked furtively 
about and coughed. There was Deacon Coffin, very 
fair, smiling, and comfortable, with a big watch and 
chain of solid silver, and a chronic cold in his head; 
and there was Deacon Gallup, tall, and shy, and eager 
to please everybody, a man to whom the opinion of 
other people was a matter of life or death; tortures 
would not have induced Deacon Gallup to be a dis- 
honest man—for fear somebody should find it out! 

There was everybody else and their wives there too; 
farmers with hands rough as the rocky soil they wres- 
tled with, and faces red with summer sun and winter 
winds, men who worked so hard they did not know how 
to play, whose Sunday coats were as pleasant to them as 
strait-jackets, and who were, one and all, secretly long- 
ing for a bit of pine and a jack-knife, they were so un- 
accustomed to wearing their hands as an article of 
dress; the wives, too, presented remarkable appear- 
ances to the eye of keen observers, their hard and 
lonely lives knew no more how to blossom than the 
potatoes in their own cellars, they only sprouted, and 
sprouts are not comely to behold. To see their dress 
was to be affected hysterically, for itinduced tears and 
laughter both, the struggle for fashion and style was 
pathetic ; the flimsy “‘de laine” or “ poplinette”’ tortured 
into overskirts so curiously looped you saw with terror 
that the wearer could not sit down with safety to the 
dress; polonaises of skimpy cut, clinging helplessly to 
figures most like chestnut rails; flounces of frantic ar- 
rangement, and colors—but there let us pause, a rain- 
bow would have shuddered out of sight; happily 
rainbows do not go to donation-visits. And yet what 
lives were lived by these men and women at whuse 
husks we smile! What Spartan self-denial and labor, 
what dumb endurance, what smiling agonies take up 
their abode with the solitary, hard-working poor! 
what a blessed thing is the justice of our King that is 
never blind-fold, that weighs, in unerrivg balance, 
men, not their clothes. 

The center of all this crowd was poor old Parson Wil- 
bur, in a thick, warm, dressing-gown, and a big arm- 
chair by the parlor stove; his failing mind, that seemed 
usually to have withdrawn itself from.the world and 
ita affairs, half from conscious inability to grapple with 
life, half from want of interest therein, to-night, under 
the influence of more light and warmth, the atmos- 
phere of fresh society, the magnetism of youth and 
gaiety that the young men and maidens gathered 
about him afforded, seemed to rally and brighten won- 
derfully. As the little gifts that one and another 
brought him were laid on his knee or exhibited to him 
by his “ oldest girl,” as he called the old lady of sixty 
we have seen before, his face beamed with pleasure, a 
child’s simple delight in gifts at first, and as gradually 
he comprehended the whole occasion, a deeper expres- 
sion of affection and gratitude. It was touching and 
painful both to see this slow reconciliation of mind 
and body, so long alienated from each other; one 
could not but wonder if ‘the soul’s dark cottage, bat- 
tered and decayed,’’ did not enoumber its inhabitant 
instead of letting in 


“ New light through chinks which 
Time hath made.” 


But Noppit people were not given to metaphysics, 
they had to work; and now a committee of matrons 
were arranging gifts in the pantry, unveiling heaps of ~ 
biscuit, piles of doughnuts, more pies than would kill 
an ostrich, and pan after pan of frosted cake, not to 
speak of potatoes and apples in the cellar; salt pork, 
squashes, meal, lard, apple-sauce, hanks of yarn, mit- 
tens, tea from the grocer, herbs from Aunt Sally Jenks, 
who looked like dried catnip herself, so wilted and lean 
and brown: even * raw-hide from Ben Jones the small 
tanner on Sandy Brook, who had nothing else to “ do- 
nate.’”’ The parlor swarmed with young people, who 
did nothing but giggle and flirt after the manner of 
young people; one happy pair particularly, ensconced 
in a corner behind two deacons conversing on church 
affairs, seemed to be having a “lively season,” as 
Deacon Graves remarked about the last revival; these 
two were Ruth May, a farmer’s daughter from Nau- 
peague, and George Wilbur, a grandson of the Par- 
son’s. Ruth was a little thing with bright, brown 
eyes, fair hair, and cheeks like rose-red apples; bright, 
saucy, cheery, and willful enough; but as ber father 
suid, ‘ohuck full o’ grit.” “Grit” is a distinotive 
Yankee virtue. It is silica handed down from the men 
who set their feet on Plymouth Rock and heard the 
wintry sea dash behind them and the wintry winds 
howl on their track, while before them lay a worse 
wilderness and wilder howls, but did not turn back. 
George was & handsome young fellow, full of life and 
energy, fond of pleasure, like all young people, but 
courageous and fit to turn bis hand to anything; he was 
twenty-two, and had already been a farm-hand, clerk 
in.a country store, chain-bearer, and then surveyor on 
a railroad, district school-master; now he had learned 
carpentering, and had just set up a little shop of his 
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own in Hillside, ten miles from Noppit. He and Ruth 
were half quarreling with one another always; now 
they were in the full tide of saucy repartee, when sud- 
denly a stir in the long kitchen announced supper—not 
for them; the old people took their turn first, but the 
youngsters were to do the waiting, and these two got 
to the door just as Parson Wilbur rose to ask a bless- 
ing. Poor old man! as he stood there holding on to 
Aunt Nancy, with unclosed sightless eyes and tremb- 
ling out-stretched hands, so pathetic was the spectacle 
that a stranger might endure the long and rambling 
prayer he uttered; then came the real business. 
What cups of tea disappeared, what piles of biscuit, 
pickles, and sliced ham, what cakes of all species! A 
hygienic philosopher would have shuddered and pre- 
dicted an epidemic next morning; but where the soil 
grows mullein and mayweed I have always observed 
the people can eat unlimited pork, pie, and cake. I 
don’t know why, nor do I offer any theory; but “so 
it is!” 

Nor was the feast silent, but seasoned with such 
utterances as seemed good to the guests. Mrs. Deacon 
Peters, in a loud voice, commemorated the death and 
virtues of Mrs. Deacon Graves, and the meek relict 
brandished his pocket-handkerchief, sniffed a little, 
and said he was *‘obleeged”’ to her. Then this fearful 
and wonderful female turned upon the poor old par- 
son: 

“And here we be again, Parson Wilbur; I didn’t 
expect last year you’d survive to hev another party: 
you've failed some sence then, it’s a fact, but here you 
be!”’ 

*“Yes’m, yes!” feebly piped the old man. “It’s of 
the Lord’s mercies we are not consumed; if I could 
only have an assured hope of salvation I should pray 
to be taken; heart and flesh fail, yea, I am in straits 
ofttimes; longing, if I might, to depart in peace.”’ 

Poor old man! in ninety-three years he had only 
known the Lord through the Assembly’s Catechism! 

Mrs. Peters’ aggressive voice having broken thesilent 
buzz of eating and drinking, there now began the flow 
of soul, and the young folks returned to their chat. 

“TI don’t see why I can’t have a donation party too,” 
said George to Ruthy. 

“Who do’you spose would give you anytbing?”’ she 
snapped back. 

““T think you would,” was the confident answer. 

“T should like to know what?” 

** Sass,’’ replied George, dryly. 

There was a titter from the by-standers that fired 
Ruthy’s soul. 

“No need o’ that; I don’t send salt to the sea.”’ 

“ Guess you’ve got it now, George,” asheepish youth 
chuckled. 

**Sass? oh yes, I told you I should!” 

Ruth was a little cornered, so she resumed the sub- 
ject seriously, for now the table needed fresh supplies, 
and the rest were swarming toward it. 

“What on earth do you want a donation party for, 
George Wilbur?” 

“Oh, I want something.” 

“ What?” 

**T don’t know as I shall tell.” 

“Well, I a’nt curious.’’ 

“That's lucky,’’ replied the exasperating George, 
knowing very well that those brown eyes were as 
curious as a sparrow’s, and that he had inflicted a 
small thorn on Ruthy’s soul that would fret her till 
she made him take it out. George was sly! 

Now it came to be the young people’s turn for sup- 
per, and a merry time they had; in the middle of 
which Ruthy May suddenly announced: 

‘“George Wilbur says he wants a donation-party— 
isn’t he greedy ?”’ 

‘*Good for George!” said Sam Hill. ‘* We’ll give him 
one when his shanty’s up over to Hillside.”’ 

‘“‘What do you want, George? tins, or wooden-ware, 
or garden-sass?’’ screamed Hetty Adams, from the 
other end of the table, 

“That’s tellin’! ’ answered George. 

Ruth’s eyes flashed— 

‘*T guess he'll take what he can get!” 

“T shan’t take what I can’t get, of course,” was the 
cool answer. Sam Hill stood up in his chair, ‘‘ spry as 
a cat,’ said Aunt Sally, who was ‘‘ waitin’ on the tea- 
pot.” 

“Everybody who’s in favorof giving George a dona- 
tion-visit when his shanty’s up, please to say, Aye!” 
and the Ayes had it. But there were months to pass 
first, and after that night’s supper was eaten, the 
tables cleared, the Parson's thanks delivered in a 
wandering, prolix discourse that still touched many a 
kindly heart that had vibrated so many years to his 
voice, a cheerful hymn was sung, and all the women 
gone up stairs to roll themselves up in frost-prvof 
bundles, George contrived to stop Ruthy at the foot of 
the stairs— 

“Say, Ruthy, you'll fetch me somethin’ to my dona- 
tion-party, won’t you? do, now!”’ 

** Sass? ” 

“No,” said George, with a look that sent her up 
stairs quickly; for, to tell the truth, George and 
Ruth had been, in the phrase of their kin and coun- 
try, ‘‘keepin’ company ”’ for more than one year, and 
though with real New England reticence, their hopes 
had never taken shape in words, each knew well that 
the other felt their mutual necessity, that it was only 
& matter of time when the outward and audible sign 
should be given. 

(Concluded next week.) 





Council of Congregational Oharches, 


COUNCIL of Congregational ministers and 

delegates, called by letters missive from the 
Pilgrim and Clinton Avenue Congregational Churches, 
convened in Brooklyn, in the house of worship of the 
church last named, on Tuesday evening, March 24, 
1874, to give advice upon the following questions: 


First—Is it in accordance with the order and usage of Con- 
gregationalism that a member may terminate his membership 
in a church by absenting himself from its services and com- 
munion ; or is a corporate and consenting action on the part 
of the church necessary to the termination of such member- 
ship? 

Second—During the voluntary absence of a member from 
the ordinances, if specific charges of grossly unchristian con- 
duct are presented against him by a brother in the church, to 
which charges he declines to answer, is it in accordance with 
the order and usage of Congregationalism that the church 
shall withhold inquiry as to the alleged wickedness, and, in 
the face of such public assertion of his offenses, shall treat 
him as if still unaccused, dropping his name from its list with- 
out reflection upon him ? 

7hird—When such member is charged with having circu- 
lated and promoted scandals derogatory to the Christian in- 
tegrity of the Pastor, and injurious to the reputation of the 
church ; if he be publicly released by the church which he 
confronts without examination of the facts, and without cen- 
sure, from all further responsibility to it, has the rule of 
Christ in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, concerning the 
treatment of the trespassing brother as commonly directed in 
Congregational churches been maintained, or is it distinctly 
disregarded in a case which called for its careful observance? 

Fourth—Was the action of the Plymouth Church in the case 
of discipline issued by it, Oct.31,as presented in the published 
documents, in accordance with the order and usages of Con- 
gregational churches; or was it an apparent departure from 
these, tending in the circumstanves to injure and offenc other 
churches in fellowship, and warranting apprehensions and 
remonstrances on our part? 

Fifth—In view of the aforesaid action of Plymouth Church, 
and in view of the fact that this has been maintained in ac- 
cordance with its customary policy, what is the duty concern- 
ing that church to the churches calling this council? Espe- 
cially, what is their duty in regard to continuing their 
fellowship with it? 

Sizth—In view of the resolution adopted by Plymouth 
Church, Dec. 5, in which its rules are interpreted publicly and 
with authority as relieving all other churches from responsi- 
bility for the doctrine, order and discipline of that church, 
and that church from all responsibility for those of other 
churches, what is the duty concerning that church of the 
churches calling the present council? Especialy, what ac- 
tion, if any, should they take to relieve themselves from the 
mutually responsible connection with it in which they have 
stood before the Christian public? 

Seventh—Have the churches calling this council acted, in its 
judgment, in substantial accordance with the principles of 
Congregationalism, as set forth in authorized platforms of 
polity in the remonstrances and requests addressed by them 
to the Plymouth Church? or in what respect, if any, have 
they erred toward that church, and departed from these prin- 
ciples in the representations which they have made to it? 


The Council was called to order by the Rev. W. 
I. Budington, D.D., pastor of the Clinton Avenue 
Church, who assured the members of a cordial wel- 
come, expressed his confidence in their impartiality, 
and invoked upon them the Divine guidance and bless- 
ing. He also said that “ we had intended toinvite you 
to a mutual council, had that been possible; but we 
found it could not be so.” 

President Stearns of Amherst College was elected 
temporary Moderator, and the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, 
D.D., of New Bedford, Mass., temporary Scribe. 

The roll of the Council was then read, but as it was 
incomplete, we omit it here. 

The Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, was 
elected permanent Moderator, and the Hon. Charles 
I, Walker, of Detroit, Assistant Moderator. The Rev. 
Dr. Quint and the Rev. Isaac C. Messerve were elected 
permanent Scribes. The Moderator offered prayer. 

The Letter-Missive having been read, Professor 
Smyth, of Andover, after some remarks upon the 
nature and duties of the Council, especially in its rela- 
tions to Plymouth Church, offered the following re- 
solution : ; 

Resolved, That the Plymouth Church be invited, with the 
consent of the committees of the churches calling this Coun- 
cil to present its views orally before the Council on the ques- 
tions presented by the Letter-Missive, by its pastor and such 
committee as it may appoint, and by the same committee to 
furnish such information concerning the action referred to 
in their questions as the Council may request. 


After discussion involving, without settling, the 
question of the exact nature of the Council (whether 
ex parte, advisory, or what), in which the Rev. Mr. 
Martin, of Portsmouth, N. H., the Rev. Dr. Burton, of 
Hartford, the Rev. Mr. Twining, of Providence, the 
Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Washington, the Rev, Drs. R.S. 
and H. M. Storrs, the Hon. Judge Walker, of Detroit, 
and others, took part, the resolution was adopted, and 
the Council appointed Professor Smyth and Rev. Dr. 
Quint a Committee to convey the invitation to Ply- 
mouth Church. Rev. Dr. Dexter, of the Congregation- 
alist, Boston, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this body this is neither 
an ex parte Council nora mutual Council, but an advisory 
Council, regularly called in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boston Couacil of 1865, and in the exact line of Congrega- 
tional law and precedents, and as such is legally competent 
for and is now ready to proceed with the work which is pre. 
sented to it in the provisions of the Letter-Missive. 





This was laid we the table for discussion next morn 
ing, and the Council adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcn 25, 

The Council assembled at a quarter before 10 a.m. 

The hymn, 

“From all that dwell below the skies,” 

was sung, after which prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, of Amherst, N. H. The Rev. Henry Cole- 
ridge then read a prayer, asking that the blessing of 
the Almighty might so influence Plymouth Church 
that its members and pastor might meet in the right 
spirit the invitation to attend the Council which had 
been sent to them. This prayer was offered at the re- 
quest of Dr. Budington, who felt, he said, that his 
request was concurred in by the whole Council. 

A discussion followed on Dr. Dexter's resolution, as 
to the character of the Council, but, after long and 
fruitless discussion, the question was finally laid upon 
the table again. 

The sense of the opponents of the resolution may be 
gathered from the foilowing amendment, offered by 
Rev. Dr. Quint: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this body this is an ad- 
visory Council, regularly called in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Boston Council of 1865, and t-_+*« ~~«r+ Nine of 
Congregational law and precedents. +#¢V- Dr. E. B. Webb, 
competent for, and is now renau-hour of devotional exer- 
which is presented to iti: Dr. Wm. B. Brown, of Newark, 
sive, 80 far as they do not into introduce the following mo- 
not actively or constructively a :. 

Prof. Smyth, chairman of tis Council is in point of fact, 
to convey the invitation of the™¥ncil, and as such was ir- 
Church, reported that they had a<° ®Y advice that can 
errand, adding: ‘‘We expressed ” ese wires ew ae 
specful sentiment of the Council ac a 
were listened to with the greatest cou , ia 
we had concluded, the pastor offered * ge ae 
thanks, which was unanimously passed.”’ gut . t ne veel 

Se ~~to hear 
tion is: 

Resolved, That our thanks are expressed to the gentlemen 
who have so courteously presented to us the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Congregational Council no on at the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church, an church will, after 
instant deliberation, return an instant y. 

Not long after this, the Committee from Plymouth 
Church, consisting of the Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., 
Mr. Henry W. Sage, and Prof. Robert R. Raymond, 
was announced, and the gentlemen, on entering the 
Council, were cordially welcomed by the Moderator. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher presented the reply of 
Plymouth Church to the resolution adopted last even- 
ing, and it was read by Prof. Robert R. Raymond, as 
follows: 

(This reply had been adopted at a meeting of Ply- 
mouth Church the same morning, by 480 yeas—Nays 
not one.] 


To THE COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES NOW BIT- 
TING IN THE CrTY OF BROOKLYN, PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
SENDETH GREETING : 


Reverend and Beloved Brethren and Fathers in God: 

Having been notified by the Church of the Pilgrims 
and the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of 
your assemblage, under their call, for purposes speci- 
fied in their Letters-Missive, and having received from 
those churches an invitation to appear before you by 
our Pastor and a committee, simply for the purpose of 
correcting any statements of fact which might seem to 
us erroneous, and furnishing any further and specific 
information which you might request; and having de- 
clined this invitation on the ground that these churches 
thus called us before a Council in the convening of 
which we had been permitted to take no part, in which 
we had never been offered the rights of equal mem- 
bers, and in which it was not proposed now to give us 
the rights even of ordinary defendants, we neverthe- 
less desire, out of our respect and love for you, beloved 
Brethren and venerable Fathers to make a brief state- 
ment of our position, and to lay this our solemn Pro- 
test before you. 

It is not against your convening or organizing as a 
Council that we desire to remonstrate. So far as the 
Letters-Missive, under which you have assembled, 
state matters which do not relate to any other church 
than the two churches issuing those Letters, we make 
no complaint. We do not even object to the consider- 
ation in your body of the question whether those two 
churches have made a mistake in their manner of ap- 
proaching us, and therefore owe us an apology, instead 
of our owing them an explanation. Although thisisa 
question in which we, as a church, have some interest, 
yet an ex-parte discussion of that point, for the sole en- 
lightenment of those brethren, may be of great profit 
to them, and cannot seriously encroach upon the rights 
of Congregational churches at large. 

Neither do we object to the consideration of the ab- 
stract questions submitted to your body. Bearing, as 
these questions doubtless do, upon the internal econo- 
my of the two churches which have called you, it is 
for you to decide whether there are difficulties arising, 
or likely to arise, within those churches, of sufficient 
importance to justify their asking for advice upon 
those points, in the light of which they may judge of 
their own past acts, and guide their future course. We 
are bound to presume that such is the case. 

But when they call upon you to examine into our 
action for their edification, a far different issue is pre 
sented. You have been called to determine whether 
the action of Plymouth Church, in a specified case, wae 
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justifiable, whether owr Pastor’s name was left with- 
out proper vindication, and whether we are to be re- 
tained in the fellowship of Congregational churches. 

Brethren, we approach this part of your duties, if we 
know anything of our own hearts, in aspirit free from 
all personal motives. We will not pretend that, at all 
times past, we have felt unconcerned for ourselves asa 
church, or for that member of our church who, by 
reason of long and faithful service, and of his signal 
success in bringing home to our hearts a living and 
ever-present Saviour, has become to us the best be- 
loved of men. But these things are of the past. The 
Lord hath given us peace and strength; and we rest in 
him, with absolute confidence and absolute content. 

But we still owe a duty to our weaker brethren. 
Not every cburch could pass through such a storm in 
safety. Not every church could withstand the de- 
crees of a Council so worthy of respect as yours, even 
though the Council were known to have been called 
cx parte, and erroneously. Lest, therefore, our silence 
should leave the way open for oppression of other 
churches, less powerful and less united than our own, 
we speak. 

In the name of our congregational polity—in the 
name of our feebler brethren—in the name of justice, 
even as administered by those who know not God— 
but above all, in the name of that God whose throne 
economical impr . ang judgment, we protest against 


devise—a necessity Wu. -- -. Council, pon any issue 
and diminishing materials, w. 


doors, but with which they ar , n 
The journalists who thir} sons following, as well as 


aich, time il. 
our country are chiefly » vai move hprveney — 
or political speeches, j--Tte Couneil, convened without 


mercial bankrupte—“cient steps to obtain a mutual 
technical and in®”Y refusal upon our part to join in 
press of the countlled to consider our affairs for the 
judges of the ve"? two other churches, and carefally 
make to the p”” make it impossible, by the terms of its 
national E~ ouncil to alter itself into a mutual coun- 
hear + ~visa well known and fundamental rule of Con- 
gregational polity that no ex parte council can be called 
until a mutual council has been distinctly offered and 
clearly refused, and that every cx parte council should 
be at liberty, and should offer, to make itself a mutual 
one. 

Sccond. If it is claimed that one or more churches, 
acting on tho pretext that they are not in controversy 
with a sister church, and desire instruction only for 
themselves, may call a council to instruct them as 
to their relations with that church, free from the rules 
governing the call of ordinary ex parte councils, this 
claim appears to us subversive of the whole system of 
mutual councils. If this council has been regularly 
called and is competent to advise the churches calling 
it as to their duty towards us, then our pastor can call 
acouncil, without consulting us, to advise him publicly 
what is his duty towards his church. We have in- 
quired in vain for a precedent of this kind, and have 
every reason to believe that none can be found. The 
present case is a most dangerous innovittion, which, 
if sanctioned by the churches, will do more to disor- 
ganize Congregational polity than all the alleged 
errors of Plymouth Church could do, if ten times re- 
peated. 

Third. This Counc# is summoned to advise, precisely 
as we were originally summoned to take advice, under 
distinct menace and moral coercion. Just as Ply- 
mouth Church was in one breath requested to explain 
the facts, and informed that it must be cut off unless 
the facts had been misreported, so this Council is 
called upon to advise whether the action of Plymouth 
Church has been conformable to Congregational usage, 
and is at the same moment informed that, if such is 
indeed Congregational usage, the two churches ‘can 
not sustain such a position,” that it would be “en- 
tirely unreasonable to expect it from’’ them, that 
‘‘even if they could continue to hold it in view of the 
past, they should feel it indispensable to be extricated 
from it in forecast of what may occur in the future,” 
that ‘such a position is simply insupportable,” and 
that “if this is to be Congregational practice, many 
churches [clearly meaning their own] will certainly 
prefer to identify themselves with some other com- 
tmupion.” 

While we do not for a moment assume that such 
threats will intimidate you, any more than the threats, 
which for nearly a year past have been uttered from 
the same quarter intimidated us, yet we conceive it 
possible in the future that a combination of large and 
powerful churches might select a council of weak and 
dependent ones for the purpose of crushing one still 
weaker; and in such a case menaces like these would 
have a controlling and disastrous effect. We resist 
them now, when they seem to us idle and vain, lest 
they should be left by our silence to be drawn into a 
precedent fatal to the liberty of other churches. 

Fourth. Officers of the great institutions to which 
Congregationalists have been accustomed to coutribute 
most liberally—the Home Missionary Society, the Con- 
gregational Union, the Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and others—having been invited to 
attend this Council, in which their wisdom, experience, 
and devotion to the great work of the Church make 
them distinguished and valuable members, are singled 
out for special and almost personal dictation, and are 
warned in most pointed language that the callers of 
this Council do not intend to contribute any more 
funds to the support of these Christian enterprises, if 
their thories of Congregational fellowship and discip- 
line are not indorsed by this Council. 
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This attempt to’ pervert great missionary organiza- 
tions into engines of ecclesiastical power, to stop the 
fountains of Christian benevolence, and to overawe 
members of councils by appeals to their fears for the 
special branch of the Lord's work in their charge, 
tends to destroy the moral force of all Councils, and 
constitutes an assault on the independence of both the 
churches and the societies, entirely without parallel 
in the history of Congregationalism. 

Fifth. In so far as this Council is called to consider 
the points of conflict between Plymouth Church and 
neighboring churches, the whole frame of the Council, 
in its widespread constituency and national character 
(so appropriate and udmirable, if called only to deal 
with large and general questions) is directly in oppo- 
sition to the genius of Congregational polity :—one 
great aim of which is to confine local troubles to their 
own locality, and to settle them in the neighborhood, 
by the aid of neighbouring churches, without spread- 
ing the tale of local dissensions over the whole land. 

Sixth. The charges brought against this church are 
partly based upon the reported speeches of its pastor, 
although it is well known that Plymouth Church, with 
the hearty concurrence of its pastor, has from the be- 
ginning of its history declared that no man, however 
beloved and revered, may usurp the rights of the 
brotherhood, and has always insisted, and does now 
insist, that by its own acts and declarations, and by 
these only, it will be judged. And the maintenance 
of this rule, with respect to all churches, we hold to be 
an essential part of Congregational polity. 

Seventh. It is proposed virtually to arraign this 
church for alleged violations of Congregational usage. 
But Congregational usage itself derives its sole aatho- 
rity from the Word of God; and no Council may call 
to account a Congregational church for the alleged 
violation of principles not declared by the Word of 
God. 

Nor can we assent to any action by which the tradi- 
tion of the elders shall be placed upon even equal 
grounds with the commandment of God, nor agree to 
receive for doctrines the commandments of men. 
And we therefore protest against any attempt to for- 
mulate the usages of churches into a code of écclesias- 
tical law, to be placed on an equality with the Word 
of God, as binding upon the conscience of the churches. 

In the presentation of the case to you, it happens 
naturally enough, from the fundamental error of the 
whole proceeding, that our views an i practice in cases 
of discipline are not correctly stated. We shall not 
correct these errors of detail. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of informing you frankly, as brethren beloved 
in the Lord, what are our views and practice concern- 
ing church discipline, although not recognizing your 
power to act upon this subject, we append to this 
paper our past and present rules of discipline, and a 
declaration of our practice under them, adopted unan- 
imously by this church, and representing not merely 
the course we have marked out for the future, Put 
that which has been followed in the past. 

Our doctrine of church fellowship is in like manner 
gravely misinterpreted. We have never claimed (as 
asserted) that ‘* fellowship binds to silence the churches 
which have pledged it.’””’» We have never denied the 
right of churches to offer to each other advice in a Chris- 
tian spirit, nor the duty of churches to receive such an 
offer in the spirit of brotherhood. We have asserted 
the right of every church, acting in the like spirit of 
fraternal love, while receiving the offer, to decline the 
advice and to judge for itself when, according to the 
laws of Christ, an occasion has arisen for exercising this 
right. And, having received an offer of advice which 
seemed to us to be tendered in a spirit not according 
to the mind of Christ, we did decisively exercise our 
right, by declining to listen to advice conceived in 
such a spirit. Nor can we ever assent to any doctrine of 
church fellowship which shall be destructive of the 
liberty of the local church, or which shall convert that 
which the Lord ordained as a safeguard and an instru- 
ment of sympathy into an irritating espionage, and an 
instrument of oppression. 

But we rejoice to live in affectionate fellowship with 
all churches of the Lord Jesus, and especially with 
those who are in all things like-minded with us, hold- 
ing to the same faith and order, not only in things 
fundamental, but in things less essential, yet dear to us 
by conviction or association. In asserting that this 
church was not responsible for the doctrine, order, or 
discipline of other churches, we never for & moment 
iutended to cut ourselves off from relationship to 
them. There isacertain vague and gencral sense in 
which all Christians are responsible for one another. 
But this is not the sense in which the word is gener- 
ally used. The responsibility of members of the same 
church for one another is the mildest form in which 
the word is commonly understood. And it was just 
that degree of responsibility between churches which 
we meant, and still mean, to deny. Members of a 
church can put each other on trial before the church. 
We deny the right of any church to put anotherchurch 
upon trial before any ecclesiastical body whatever. 

Yet we cheerfully admit that, whenever any church 
shall openly and avowedly change the essential condi- 
tions upon which it was publicly received into the fel- 
lowship of neighboring churches, or shall, by flagrant 
neglect, exert a pernicious and immoral influence upon 
the community, or upon sister churches, it is their 
right, either by individual action, or by council, to 
withdraw their fellowship. 

We hold that, preceding disfellowship, in all such 





cases, there should be such affectionate and reasonable 
inquiry as shall show that the evil is real—that the 
causes of it are within the control of the church, that 
the evilis not a transient evil, such as may befall 
any church, but is permanent, and tending to increase 
rather than to diminish. 

It was with this meaning, and reasoning from this 
point of view, that we used the word “ responsibility.” 
We do maintain that we are responsible for no other 
church, and to no other church. But we use these 
words in their ordinary and popular sense, and not 
with reference to all those shadowy grades of meaning 
which may possibly be attached to them. In short, we 
used this language for the purpose of repelling dicta- 
tion, and of relieving the conscience of other churches 
from a sense of any such responsibility as nceessarily 
implied the right to dictate. The responsibility of affec- 
tion we gladly accept—the responsibility of authority, 
even in its lightest touch, we utterly repudiate. 

We pray for the divine blessing upen you and your 
deliberations. We commit you and ourselves to the 
care of the great Master, in whose service we are all 
united here, and who will, out of perplexities, conflicts, 
and doubts, bring us into an eternal unity of love, and 
through love to peace. 





Thus much, Brethren and Fathers, it was in our 
mind to say to you, before receiving any other invita- 
tion than that of the two churches. But having now 
received your invitation, to appear before yor by our 
pastor and a committee, we are constrained to decline 
it, lest by our aceeptance we should seem to renounce 
our conscientious convictions, and to withdraw our 
solemn testimony against the violations of Christian 
liberty, courtesy, and equity which have characterized 
the calling of this council, and the steps which Ted to it, 
and lest we should establish a precedent full of danger 
to smaller churches, 2s encouraging irregular and un- 
warrantable proceedings on thepart of strong churches, 
which the weaker party might afterward, by the force 
of our example, be compelled to-condone. Weare not 
responsible for the errors which have been committed 
in the treatment of this church, and in the ealling of 
this couneil; and we‘are not willing to cover them with 
our consent. 

By order of Plymouth Church. 
THOMAS G. SHEARMAN, Clerk. 

F. M. Epcerton, Moderator. 


BRookKLyN, March 25, 1874. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, believing that care in the admission 
of members ts of more value, in maintaining the purity of 
the Ghuroh, than severity in dealing with them after admis- 
sion, attaches great importance to the evidence given by 
candidates for membership of vital faith in Christ and of 
spiritual life begun. The Examining Committeo must be 
satisfied upon these points before recommending the candi- 
date to the church; and letters from other churches are not 
accepted as substitutes for personal examination. All per- 
sons who enter Plymouth Church are, in effect, admitted 
upon profession of their faith. 

The active membership, numbering about 2300 souls, is so 
organized that a systematic watch and care is extended over 
all, in the form of visitation, inquiry, fraternal advice, en- 
couragement and assistance, and, in the case of non-resident 
members, by regular correspondence. We recognize it also 
as our privilege and duty to reprove and admonish one an- 
other with all fidelity, provided it be in love; and all these 
duties, while not neglected by tho members of the church 
as individuals, are moreover laid upon special officers of the 
church, and so distributed and discharged that no singlo 
member is omitted from this fraternal vigilance. 

By tho assiduous use of personal, social, and spiritual in- 
fluences, by preventing or healing disputes, and reclaiming 
wanderers, we seek to avoid the necessity of judicial disci- 
pline; and this we hold to be not only wise policy, but Chris- 
tian obligation. Nevertheless, when these means fail, the 
discipline of this church is express and energetic. If any 
member of our body brings dishonor upon the Christian 
profession, we hold it our duty to reclaim him if possible, 
with all long-suffering and patience; but, if unsuccessful in 
this, to make it known that we are no longer responsible for 
the dishonor which he has brought or may bring upon the 
namo of Christ. 

If any one desires no longer to be known asa member of 
this church, or as a professed follower of Christ, wo hold 
that, while we can not release him fram tho special obliga- 
tions to Christ which he has assumed by the public profession 
of his faith, we may, and should, after having endeavoured 
to change his purpose, release ourselves from our responsibi- 
lity to and for him, in whatever method the circumstances 
of the case may reanire, regard being had to the best good 
of the individual, the well-being of the church, and the 
honor of the Master. 

While we are ready at all times to receive suitable inquiry 
and to give to sister churches every reasonablo explanation 
concerning our action in cases of public interest, wo hold that 
it is our right, and may be our duty, to avoid the evils inci- 
dent to a public explanation or a public trial; and that such 
an exercise of our discretion furnishes no good ground for 
the interference of other churches, provided we neither 
retain within our fellowship, nor dismiss by letter, as in re- 
gular standing, persons who bring open dishonor upon the 
Christian name. 


RULES OF DISCIPLINE. 
I.—AS ADOPTED APRIL, 1848. 

RULE & No member can be deprived of church privileges, 
except by regular process. The presentation of complaints may be 
first made to the Examining Committee, who shall, upon sufficient 
cause, profer charges to the whole church, or the complainant may 
present his complaintin person tothe church. When a member is 
accused, he shall be seasonably furnished with a copy of the com. 
plaint, and shall have a full hearing. 

RULE 6. The censures which may be inflicted on offending mem- 
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private reproof, (2) public admonition, (3) suspension, or (4) excom- 
munication. In cases of excommunication, notice thereof must be 
given from the pulpit on the Sabbath. 

Il.—AS AMENDED IN 1865. 

RULE 4. Discip'ine.—Members can not be censured by the church, 
except bythe process herein stated. A complaint may be made, 
either to the Examining Committee, or to the whole church. In the 
former case, the clerk of the committee, and in the latter case the 
clerk of the church, must reduce the complaint to writing, if it is 
entertained, and must use due diligence to forward a copy tothe 
accused, and to give him personal notice of the time and place of 
hearing. The accused must have a full opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense. An accusaticn presented to the church must 
always be heard, cither by the Church or by the Examining Com- 
mittee, unless the application for a hearing is rejected at a meeting 
of the church by a three-fourths vote. 

Rc tr. 5—[Sameas Rule 6 above.] 

RULE 7. f Adopted, 1859: ded, 1871.]}—Members may be dropped 
from the roll of the church, with or without notice to them, as may 
be deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of the church, upon the recom- 
mendution of the Examining Committee, efther upon their own 
application, or, in case they have abandoned their connection with 
the church by prolonged absence or otherwise, upon the application 
of any other person. 

IIl.—AS AMENDED IN 1874. 

RULE 4. Discipline—Members cannot be censured except by the 
process herein stated: 

1. Complaints must be made in writing either to the Ex- 
amining Committee or the whole Church. 

2. If the complaint is made to the Examining Committee, the 
facts must first be investigated by it, so far as to determine 
whether there is reasonable probability that the charges can 
be sustained by proof. 

3. If the complaint is made to the church, it may order a 
similar investigation by the Examining Committee, or by a spe- 
cial committee, before deciding to proceed. 

4. If the Examining Committee or the church decides to proceed 
with the case, the clerk of the church must use due diligence 
to forward a copy of the complaint to the accused, and, if prac- 
ticable,to give him personal notice of the time and place of 
hearing. 

5. The accused must in all cases, when a trial is had, havea 
full opportunity to be heard in his own defense. 

6. The church may refer any case of discipline to a committee, 
to hear the evidence, and report its opinion on the whole case, 
or any part thereof. 

7. When a complaint is made to the Examining Committee, the 
accused, at his first appearance, may require the committee to 
submit to the church the question, whether the complaint shall 
be taken out of the committce for trial,and the committee can 
not proceed meantime. 

8. Proceedings before the Examining Committee shall be kept 
private until otherwise ordered by the church; and the com- 
mittee, unless the complaint issustained, or unless it desires 
instructions, or unless a report is ordered by vote of the church, 
shall make no report upon the case. 

9. No member of a committee can vote upon its final report in 
case of discipline, unless he has heard or read the evidence 
and arguments in the case, except by consent of both the com- 
plainant and the accused. 

10. If the evidence has been taken by a committee, the church 
is not bound to hear evidence on either side. 

11. Final censure can be inflicted only by the church, and by 
the concurrence of two-thirds of all present and voting. 

RULES 5 and7 unchanged. 


After some little discussion as to whether the reply 
and protest of Plymouth Church should be received 
and placed on file or received and placed on the record, 
the Moderator decided that, the reply having been in- 
vited by the Council, it naturally formed part of the 
res gesta, and must therefore go upon the record. It 
was then decided to take a recess until three o’clock, 
the first business in order after the recess being to hear 
the statements of the Committees of the two Churches 
calling the Council. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The announcement made previous to the adjourn- 
ment of the morning session, that the Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Storrs would be the first speaker of the afternoon, nat- 
urally drew together a crowded audience, eager to 
listen to the celebrated orator of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, and the recognized prime mover in all this 
church controversy. 

SPEECH OF Dr. STORRs. 

Dr. Storrs spoke with eloquence and earnestness for 
nearly three hours. In his introduction he referred to 
measureless misrepresentations which had been heaped 
upon the committees and churches he represented, and 
which they had never sought to answer or explain, since 
they had bided their time. The assertion that the 
Council had been packed, he declared to be “a delibe- 
rate lie;’’ saying that it had been picked as generals, 
judges, and editors are picked, for their fitness—wis- 
dom, weight and impartiality. The statement that 
delegates had been corresponded with, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how they stood, he denied absolutely. 
The two pastors had been the tried and true friends of 
Mr. Beecher for many years, and nothing had occurred, 
except in connection with this question, to change 
their feelings. Nor did they desire to instigate any 
scandal, to handle pitch which did not belong to them. 
Plymouth Church had thrown away the opportunity 
to investigate and vindicate; it was too late now; the 
Council was not asked to do it; it might as well invest- 
igate the history of the late Mayor of New York, or 
the secret proceedings of the late James Fisk, Jr. One 
other misconception he deemed it necessary to refute 
—the idea that the issues in this case had been magni- 
fied. On the contrary, the case itself had startled 
his church like the outbreak of a new volcano, and 
involved most important principles. It was their 
deliberate conviction that if the principles applied by 
Plymouth church were accepted as the principles of 
Congregationalism in this country, the system has 
gone to pieces already. 

Proceeding to the Letter-MBssive, he discussed the 
first question proposed: ‘Is it in accordance with the 





order and usage of Congregationalism that a member 
may terminate his membership in a church by absent- 
ing himself from its services and communion, or is a 
corporate and consenting action on the part of the 
church necessary to such a termination of member- 
ship?’ On this he hoped the Council would give a 
prompt and emphatic answer. Could a member by 
negative, not positive, action, by a mere absence, by 
an unexpressed change in his mind, terminate his obli- 
gations? There is some definite point at which the 
membership terminates. It cannot terminate grad- 
ually. He claimed that it was when the member, hav- 
ing expressed his desire to be released, is released by 
the action of the church. He affirmed that the Coun- 
cil must decide absolutely that a member does not ter- 
minate his membership by simply absenting himself 
from the services. 

The second question related to the case of charges 
brought against the member during his voluntary ab- 
sence from the ordinances. Would the dropping of 
his name from the roll, under such circumstances, be 
in accordance with Congregational order and usage? 
If the man is innocent, it is the business of the church 
to investigate the facts and vindicate him; ffguilty, to 
reclaim or censure him. This must be done for the 
education of the church, which is effected, not by hear- 
ing splendid sermons, but by working them into prac- 
ice, by doing difficult duties, and not shirking them 
because they are disagreeable. It is necessary, for the 
vindication of the church. 

Dr. Storrs proceeded, in view of certain rumors, to 
declare earnestly that no such case had ever occurred 
in his own church, or could occur, under its rules. 


Vague and irresponsible slanders were not regarded | 


there; but serious charges never went untried. A 


member goes out excommunicate, or with honorable 


letters of dismissal, or by withdrawal of watchand dis- 
cipline, which is a censure of the church only less 
than excommunication, but theinfliction of which im- 
plies no moral blame, no scandalous offense. When 
honest and ypright men have withdrawn from the 
church, and once when a man, without giving the 


church notice, went and joined another denomination, | 


watch and discipline were withdrawn. He had no 
doubt Dr. Budington would make the same emphatic 
denial as to the history of his church. But even if 
such things had been done—as they had not—they 
should ask the Council to condemn them. 

The next point was a reference to the*exact nature 
of the charges against the supposed member, absent 
from the ordinances—namely, charges of slander 
against the pastor. The moral character of such an 
act was described at great length by Dr. Storrs, with 
glowing rbetoric, and the aggravation of the offense 
by the peculiar character of the Plymouth church, its 
extended work and fame and the influence of its pas- 
tor. After reviewing, from the beginning, in detail, 
the train of events—personal, journalistic, and eccles- 
iastic,—which had given rise to the intervention of 
the two churches, he said that if, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, the Council said they had no right to make 
a protest, because they were in fellowship with that 
church, then, never again, so long as life continued, 
would he give the right hand of fellowship to any 
church, or be in a council which gave the right hand 
of fellowship to any church, till he had been permitted 
to share the omniscience of God himself as to what 
that church would do in the future. 

In conclusion, Dr. Storrs said they were sorry that 
the advice they asked was considered to involve in the 
mind of anybody censure upon Plymouth Church. 
They could not help that: they did not-ask for that 
censure. They asked for advice to themselves. They 
could have presented the facts more perfectly if per- 
mitted to cross-question the representatives of Plym- 
outh church on the floor. In some way or other they 
must be extricated—speedily and easily. They had 
not time for long contests. The day was darkening, 
and the Master called them to hiswork. He described 
his former tender friendship for Mr. Beecher, and his 
admiration of Plymouth church for its unanimous 
loyalty to its Pastor; but declared that the cause of 
Congregationalism, which he and his ancestors had 
labored for, was dearer to him than either. 

After the speech of Dr. Storrs, the Council took a 
recess untid eight o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Dr. BuDINGTON’s SPEECH. 


Dr. Storrs having in his afternoon speech presented 
all of the questions but the sixth and seventh (namely, 
as to relieving the two associated churches from fel- 
lowship with Plymouth Church, and as to the pro- 
priety of the course pursued by them toward Ply- 
mouth Church), these were in the evening taken up by 
Dr. Budington, of the Clinton Avenue Church, who pre- 
mised his statement by saying that had heknown what 
an agitation and alienation would be caused by the 
intervention of the two churches, he scarcely believed 
he should have had the fortitude to undertake it. 

As to the action of Plymouth Church, he said that, as 
a declaration of independence in a new departure, he 
had no quarrel with it, and if that were what Ply- 
mouth Church meant, it needed only a small local 
council to recognize it in an orderly way. But Ply- 
mouth Church having declared its action and its inde- 
pendent attitude to be true Congregationalism, there 
was a necessity for the National Council, to show non- 
consenting churches how they may properly relieve 





themselves from an unwilling fellowship. ‘“ We ask 
you to advise us in this matter, both as to the relation 
of Congregationalism to independency, and as to the 
methods in which we shall release ourselves from a 
church which has substituted independency for Con- 
gregationalism; release ourselves from a fellowship 
that has become misrepresenting to us, and therefore 
painful to our consciences.” 

teferring to the seventh point, Dr. Budington said 
that, as to the methods of their church action, the forma. 
tion of their committees, the questions whetber their ac- 
tion should have been differently brought to Plymouth 
Church, and whether public report, uncontradicted, 
was sufficient basis for their admonition, they asked no 
counsel ; those were matters of local usage and right ; but 
the two churches simply asked if their remonstrances 
and requests had been in accordance with Congrega- 
tional principles. Were they warranted in their re 
monstrance against the injury to their common name 
and order? 

After Dr. Budington’s address, it was voted that 
thirty minutes of the morning session be devoted to 
prayer; and the council adjourned to meetat 9 a. m., of 
Thursday. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION. 

At the opening of the Council, Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, 
of Boston, conducted the half-hour of devotional exer- 
cise; after which Rev. Dr. Wm. B. Brown, of Newark, 
N. J., asked permission to introduce the following mo- 
tion: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as this Council is in point of fact, 
though not so styled, an ex parte council, and as such was ir- 
regularly called; therefore, for it to give any advice that can 
rightly be construed as adverse to Plymouth Church would 
be to violate the very principles of Congregationalism, which 
we are here convened to vindicate. 

This new form of attempting to settle the character 
and jurisdiction of the Council was ruled out of order 
at that time, the business for the moment being to hear 
any further statements from the Committees of the two 
inviting churches. 

Rev. Dr. BUDINGTON 
thereupon said, with regard to the charges which bave 
been made against the two churches (that in the ad- 
ministration of discipline in these churches they had 
over and over again acted on the same principles which 
they complain of in Plymouth Church), that during 
nineteen years of his ministry there bad never been 
any approximation toward the principles of the case 
issued Oct. 31st last in Plymouth Church. Referring 
to the Reply and Protest from Plymouth Church, pre- 
sented to the Council the day before, he said that it 
did not change the case as made up by the two invit- 
ing churches, in the Letter-Missive, upon which they 
originally asked and now still urged a deliverance by 
the Council. .In so far as the Protest might be said 
to re-interpret the declaration of independence made 
by Plymouth Church on Dec. 5th, he replied that, Ist, 
Whatever the Protest presented for consideration it 
was part and parcel of the action which convoked the 
Council, and should be passed upon; and, 2d, if it was 
to intermingle itself with the action of Dec. 5th (as an 
interpretation of the Plymouth declaration of inde- 
pendency), it furnished an illustration of that flicker- 
ing policy, that bandyiug of words for temporary 
purposes, which had met the plain, uniform, unbroken, 
unvarying request with which the two churches had 
gone to Plymouth Church. ; 

Dr. Budington then earnestly besought and de- 
manded an explicit, unmistakable reply from the 
Council on the points which had been laid before 
them, placing on the Council the responsibility for 
completing the labor which the two churches had 
taken upon themselves, and asking an advice which 
should be ‘‘clear-toned, unambiguous, and self-con- 
sistent.” 

Rev. Dr. STORRS 


then offered to answer any questions that might be 
proposed by any member of the Council. 

The Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Washington, asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are these Committees satisfied that in their approaches to 
Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church they pursued the method 
recommended by our Saviour in the 18th chapter of Matthew 
—I mean, in spirit? 

Did any personal interviews with Mr. Beecher on the sub- 
ject matter of these Committee matters ever take place? 

Was any effort made to secure such interviews, and if so, 
what? 

What defined duty and authority have standing Committees 
in the churches calling this Council? 

Do these duties reiate to the fellowship of the churches? 

Could these Committees authorize a Letter Missive to the 
churches ? 

Could they initiate any measures where questions of church 
fellowship are involved ? 

Were the letters written to Mr. Beecher by the Committees 
first submitted to the two churches calling this Council ? 

Was the expediency of this method of approaching brother 
Beecher of Plymouth Church ever a matter of church dis- 
cussion, before sending them ? 

What evidence have the Committees calling this Council 
that the case of discipline in Plymouth Church was not re- 
garded and treated as extreme and exceptional? 

Professor Smyth, of Andover, also asked an explana- 
tion of an opinion expressed by Dr. Storrs in his speech 
of the day before, to the effect that he thought Mr. 
Beecher’s denial of the stories [his published declara- 
tion that they were “grossly untrue” and his denun- 


(Continued on page 254.) 
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A SCHOLAR’S LEGACY. 

Literary Remains of tho Late Emanuel Deutsch. 

Brief Memoir. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

About a year ago there was buried in the Jew- 
ish Cemetery at Alexandria a man who had died at 
the ago of 44, in the effort to regain his health by flee- 
ing from England to the sunny warmth of the Fast, 
and who had been pronounced as in many respects 
the greatest scholar in England. This was Emanuel 
Deutsch, a Jew of Prussian Silesia, educated at the 
gymnasium of Neisse and at the university of Berlin, 
and for the last eighteen years of his life one of the as- 
sistants at the British Museum. From his earliest 
childhood be had tasked himself with studies such as 
only the Germans can endure, and such as at last 
killed even him. At eight years of age his daily work 
was as follows: to rise at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
winter and summer, and to study, without fire or food, 
for an hour or two, until the time of the daily prayer had 
arrived, which consumed another hour. Then came 
breakfast,and then until8 o’clock in the evening further 
study, interrupted only by two hasty meals, by fifteen 
minutes for recreation, and fifteen more for exercise 
and fresh air. That sort of work he continued, some- 
times indulging in even greater excesses of applica- 
tion, until even his enormous strength gave way, and 
he died, very logically, midway in life, having de- 
voured many languages and literatures, and become 
the master of a learning so copious and multifarious 
as to have made him a sort of wonder even in a city of 
scholars. From the year 1855, when he joined the 
British Museum, until his health failed, “* with mighty 
ardor and magnificent industry he studied and wrote, 
wrote and studied, enjoying life among his friends, yet 
more among his books, shedding sunshine wherever he 
went, attracting and attaching nota few.”’ So writes 
his biographer, who adds that *‘it is impossible now to 
collect all bis works; for he wrote lavishly and gave 
away prodigally, while looking onwards with eyes 
fixed on the magnum opus that was to be the work of 
his life—a treatise on the Talmud, to be followed by 
other expositions of ancient Jewish literature.” It is 
needless to add that the toiler slew himself with toil 
before he achieved his ambition; but out of the un- 
counted multitude of his productions dispersed as arti- 
cles in Smith’s * Dictionary of the Bible,’’ in Kitto’s 
* Cyclopedia, in Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,” and else- 
where, the enthusiastic friend who sketches his life has 
put together the materials for the portly and learned 
volume now reproduced for American readers. Its 
principal topics are ‘‘ The Talmud,” “ Islam,”’ ‘‘ Semitic 
Palwography,” ‘Semitic Culutre,”’ “Hermes Trismegis- 
tus,’’ ‘* The @cumenical Council,” ‘*‘ Apostolicz Sedis,”’ 
“The Targums,” and *“‘ Arabic Poetry.” It is a vast 
store-house of erudition, rare, multitudinous, rich. 
We doubt if anywhere else for English readers these 
subjects are so learnedly or so freshly treated: More- 
over, the author was something more than a scholar: 
he had the sensitiveness and the imagination of a poet, 
great humor, and the command of a racy and affluent 
style; and a& this huge mass of learning is lighted up 
by a genius for exposition as great as was the genius 
for acquisition by which it was brought together. 


SUMMERING AT CHAPPAQUA. 
Story of A Summer; or, Journal Leaves from Cha a. By 

Cecilia Cleveland. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

In The Story of a Summer, Miss Cecilia Cleveland 
has introduced us, very informally, to the family who 
spent last summer at the residence of the late Mr. 
Greeley, at Chappaqua. A most charming region it 
must be, where sloping meadows, wooded hills, lovely 
lakes, and varied drives, tempt one out-of-doors. The 
social life within, simple, yet elegant, is not less attrac- 
tive. The books, music, works of art, friends—every- 
thing that contributes to the daily enjoyment is 
shared with the reader. Glimpses, too, of family his- 
tory are given, which sbow that Mr. Horace Greeley 
was not the only one of his parents’ children to whom 
the gods were kind. Some of the current impressions 
regarding the roughness of Mr. Greeley’s early educa- 
tion and personal habits are corrected in a delicate 
way, proving the tact, no less than the justifiable pride, 
of the authoress. The chapter devoted to letters re- 
ceived by Miss Ida Greeley from unknown admirers 
fills one with astonishment. Their authors will, doubt- 
less, be surprised to see these productions in print, but 
the criticisms of the public will be no heavier punish- 
ment thap such impertinence deserves. Itmay be that 
this view of justice induced Miss Greeley to give these 
letters to her cousin for publication. Carleton has 
issued this work in a dainty 16mo. volume, which we 
do not readily lay aside till the story is told, and Octo- 
ber finds the family returned to the city, and Chappa- 
qua is left to the undisturbed music of its own winds 
and waters. 








With a 


PLEASANT TALK. 

Pleasant Talk About Fruits Flowers and Forming, by y Housy 
Ward Beecher. New Edition. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
Looking back through the mists and storms of fifteen 

years to that dim antiquity which is represented by 

the number Anno Domini 1859, the writer of these 
words recalls the spell of interest and delight with 
which he then turned over the new leaves of the first 
edition of this book. One of the things which Mr. 





Beecher knows how to do is to write a Preface, and the 
Preface to that first edition was a snatch of autobio- 
graphic writing reminding one by its humor and its 
dainty grace of the Prefaces with which Sir Walter 
Scott, in his final revision of the Waverly Novels, gilded 
the refined gold of those incomparable stories, and sur- 
rendered to the sympathetic curiosity of his readers so 
many clues to the success of his illustrious life. Mr. 
Beecher has given, as no one else could have done for 
him, the natural history of this book—originally com- 
posed, as he explains, of his agricultural articles dug 
up by his publishers from what he had thought to be 
their lasting burial-place in the columns of the West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener. Who can have forgotten 
the impressive lessons in time-saving as well as in the 
sanatory art of soothing excited nerves, and of con- 
ducting off the lightnings of over-wrought brains, in 
the glimpses the author there gives us of the way in 
which, when he was preaching almost every day in the 
year for many years together, he used to drive the ser- 
mon out of his head *‘ by some alterative reading.”’ It 
was in the watches of the night, after his day’s work 
was done, that he beguiled himself to rest, and quali- 
fied himself to edit an agricultural paper, by poring 
over the worksof Lindley, Gray and Loudon, and even 
by encountering the perilous charms of a nurseryman’s 
catalogue or a seedsman’s list. There is but one thing 
in that Preface that no reader of the book ever assent- 
ed to, namely, its author’s statement that his old agri- 
cultural articles were not worth digging up! 

And now, in the new edition which comes to us 
we have the old matter increased by a large accession 
of new, this being made up of articles on rural affairs 
contributed to The New York Ledger, and an address, 
hitherto unpublished, on “The Apple’’—an address 
delivered some years ago at Iona Island, and which 
had better luck there, as Mr. Béecher suggests, than 
its great subject had in Paradise, ‘‘ though it will never 
give rise to such a literature of results.” 


COMMENTARIES ON EXODUS. 


The extent and importance of Biblical studies in our 
Sunday Schools is indicated by the commentaries issued 
to assist them. A feeling of union has been quickened 
by the fact that several denominations have agreed 
upon the same lessons for certain designated Sundays; 
and because this arrangement has extended to the 
Sunday schools which have been organized in other 
countries, we have the well known ‘International 
Lessons.’’ We find under our hand—and are sorry not 
to have found them sooner—no less than four commen- 
taries on Exodus, issued with the avowed or implied 
object of aiding the teachers and scholars who are now 
engaged in studying that portion of the Sacred Script- 
ures. The best of these is the so-called Speakers’ Com- 
mentary, edited by Canon Cook. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., have issued in a thin octavo that part of 
the commentary which relates to the first nineteen 
chapters of Exodus, with notes and maps embodying 
the results of the most recent researches. The work 
is too well known to require description or commenda- 
tion—it is every way excellent. We will only state that 
the essay upon the bearings of Egyptian history on 
portions of the Pentateuch, and the essay on Egyptian 
words found in the Pentateuch, are both given in this 
volume. 

In a duodecimo of less than two hundred pages, 
Carter & Brothers have issued Dr. Jacobus’s commen- 
tary on a part of the same book—the first eighteen 
chapters. The learned author has taken advantage of 
all that has been published by other writers, and has ad- 
ded somewhat from his own researches. The comment, 
so far as it is distinctive, strikes us as too determinedly 
Messianic. Moses on the mount, praying with lifted 
hands during the battle with the Amalekites, “ fore- 
shadowed Christ, interceding for the people.’’ The 
pot of manna was preserved in the Holy of Holies, not 
primarily as a historical memento, but because it “ rep- 
resented Christ.’’ This runs through the comment, 
and is forced, we fear, beyond justifiable limits. We 
observe, by the way, that Dr. Jacobus makes the 
omer to be about “ three-quarts English ’’—doubling 
the measure which has been adopted by others. This 
may have been done on the contradictory authority of 
Josephus, but no reason is given for it by the author. 
In the introduction—which presents an excellent 
synopsis of the history, and a summary view of the 
light thrown by Egyptian monuments on the events 
recorded in the Pentateuch—Dr. Jacobus affirms that 
there are many and strong reasons for supposing that 
the Book of Job was written during Moses’ sojourn in 
the wilderness with Jethro, and was brought with him 
to Egypt for the instruction aud consolation of the peo- 
ple in their bondage, and to work in them a spirit of 
patience and confidence under the divine dealing. He 
thinks also that this Book of Job “‘ would impressupon 
them the need of a mediator with God, and would ex- 
hibit in very striking passages, the great leading truths 
of salvation by a Redeemer.” 

A critical and exegetical commentary on the whole 
Book of Exodus, by Professor Murphy, of Belfast, is 
published by Estes and Lauriat, of Boston. Its peculi- 
arities are an explanation of such Hebrew words as are 
thought to require it, preceding each paragraph or 
section of the text; the printing of that text—of the 
translation—in large type, followed by a terse, clear, 
confident comment—first on single words and phrases, 
and then, if needed, on the whole passage. It is a cool 
and scholarly work, and makes the impression of very 
thorough and independent study and thought. Witha 





hearty and unhesitating recognition of supernatural 
interpositions, the author does not press them in whero 
they are not demanded; and we are glad to say, he 
wastes no time over doubtful interpretations, and the 
wild amelioration of the miraculous, which are only 
unsupported guesses and suggestions. The book would 
be improved by a few maps and tables. 

A commentary on the same book by the Rev. Alfred 
Nevin, D.D., L.L.D., and issued by Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger, Phila., if it does not give evidence of 
quite so thorough and recent study as the others, seeks 
out more analogies, and imparts much useful and spir- 
itual instruction, suggested by the experiences of the 
Israelites. It is abundantly supplied with references 
to other parts of the Bible, and is a kindly and safe 
book for the family or the Sunday School. 


NOTES. 


Among the multitude of impotent and frivolous 
novels that pour with pauseless flood upon a genera- 
tion that welcomes them, we distinguish one that rises 
by its real worth and beauty into the rank of litera- 
ture. It is Alide, An Episode of Gocthe’s Life, by 
Enima Lazarus, the author of ‘‘ Admetus,”’ ete. This is 
a choice and refreshing bit of writing—a genuine study 
of an illustrious character. For Goethe is here pre- 
sented to us, with entire passages woven in from his 
autobiography; and in the speeches which the author 
puts into his mouth are often the very words which 
once actually came from it. The book is published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The Rey. Alfred J. Hough, a minister of the 
Methodist church, has collected into a volume a multi- 
tude of poems which he has written on religious topics. 
The most characteristic of these are rhymed para- 
phrases, and expansions, and dilutions, and aggrava- 
tions of the Song of Solomon, from which circumstance 
comes the not very modest title of the book—Solomon's 
Song Re-Sung. In a prefatory note the author de- 
scribes his performance as “a remoulding of Solomon’s 
Song.” <A not unjust sample of the quality of this 
imprevement on Solomon may be seen in a single 
stanza of the poem entitled ‘‘ The Kiss of Love.” 


“ Kiss of Jesus is the blessing 
Of a Father’s smiling face; 
When the prodigal, confessing, 
Comes to ask the lowest place, 
Feels the kiss of lips forgiving, 
Wounding only with a smile, 
Though he had spent all his living 
With the vilest of the vile.” 
The book is published by J. Bent & Co. 


In a very neat little book Macmillan & Co. 
publish Lady Barker’s First Lessons in the Prin- 
ciples of Cooking. Her ladyship, who is a woman 
of vigorous intellect and an incisive style of ex- 
pression, holds that the time has come in English 
social history when every person at the head of a 
household, whether rich or poor, should see that the 
present weak and reckless habits of waste in the 
preparation of food be stopped; and believing that 
economy and stinginess are by no means synonymous 
terms, she has undertaken to tell other housekeepers 
how they may live generously and yet prudently. 
The first part of her book states in a clear and terse 
fashion what especially needs to be known concern- 
ing the chemical composition of the various substances 
employed as food, and of their effects upon the human 
body. The second part describes the best modes of 
preparing some sorts of food for use, with an explana- 
tion of their several actions. Finally, part third sets 
forth the leading principles of diet, and “‘a few cheap 
and easy recipes.”’ 

James Comper Gray, who is the author of sev 
eral books on Biblical subjects, has very nearly com- 
pleted an ingenious plan of bringing into small space 
the essence of criticism upon the text of the New 
Testament. He calls his work the Biblical Museum, of 
which volumes third and fourth have just reached us. 
These volumes cover the field from Acts to Philemon; 
and the entire series is to be completed by the fifth 
volume. The notes which are derived from a great 
variety of sources, ancient and modern, are intended 
first of all to explain the exact meaning of the text, 
and then to “improve” it by homiletic and illustrative 
notes. They furnish on every page abundant sugges- 
tions for sermons. The work, which is of English 
origin, bears the American imprint of Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


lk receipt CA all poste delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 

po pay meee ot ptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 

Accompanying aamoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 














Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
pie, Mosy A., “ Winnifred’s Jewels.’ ’.,.H. N. McKinney & Co. 1 £0 
Burris, Re v. F. H.,* The Trinity.”’..s $° J. Grigns & C &C = Chicago. 1 ie 
* Clouded th Mystery,” (by M. A . ALB nney &Co. 1? 

‘Colonel Dacre,” (author of * Caste hid aceneneainomeenn Harpers iw 
Cooke, John Esten, ‘ ‘Pretty Mrs. ier’ ”. Orange Judd & Co. 150 
‘rothingham, Octavius B., Yomhe Safest Creed.”..Asa K. Butts. 1 50 
ardy, a Desperate | Remedies. YT ecosceesoes Henry Holt &Co. 125 

H elps, Arthur, Ivan De ar Roberts Brothers. 

Hough, A. J.,** Solomon’ 8 Soni Resung.’’ J. Bent & *, poe. 
Hugo, Victor, “2 Ninety-Three....-0.,20.0 sesso veswaee rpers. 1 50 
arshall, Em ‘ Between the Cliffs.”..Robert a Bros. 100 
Mathew: Joanna H.. “The New Scholars. ”...R. Carter & Bros. 1 25 
Newby, ae J. 28 “tre oy rm na i Sse hatosesss everson. 50 

dy, zabet ucation o e Kindergartner.” 

wee H. N. McKinney & Co., Philadelphia. 25 


“ Presbyterian Church Throughout the World,” (with maps). 
e Witt C. Lent 


We have also received current numbers of the following aon 


cations. 

Scribner's — St. Nicholas — Harpers’ Ma — Popular Science 

Maing The Scicne of Health Piters’ Musical Mont hi =the Phreno~ 
Journal wnal.—New York. Magazine— 


The Atlantic—Oliver Opt 
and New.—Boston. 
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Business Department. 








Reader: 

Have you seen my full-page advertise- 
ment going the rounds of the Religious 
and best Secular Papers, relating to my 
new invention, the Woman's Fricnd, by 
which clothes are washed by steam? 
400,000 have been sold, and every family 
will buy it. 

Send for Pictorial Poster, Census of 
1870, and the most liberal inducements 
ever offered. J. C. TILTON, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 

has become a household word for a 
houschold necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skill and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. Jt is pure—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure starch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
cautioned to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to the taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 








Wheat in Nebraska. 


In 1871, Mr. Frank Jelnick, a German, 
bought of the: Burlington and Missouri 
River R. R. Company, 160 acres of land 
in Saline County, ebraska, two and 
one-half miles south of Crete, a flourish- 
ing station on that Road, for yor h he 
paid fifteen dollars per acre—$2,400 

One hundred acres of this has been 
under cultivation the two last seasons 
with the following results: 

In 1872 he raised 
One thousand bushels Corn, sold at 25 cts. 

per bushel 
One thousand b 
per bushel.. 

In 1873 he raised 
Two thousand bushels Wheat, sold at 90 cts. 

per bushel 
Pb. an csi sbi nceanenkaniaiebwmies $2,900 60 

Thus, from these two years’ crops, Mr. 
Jelnick has received enough to pay for 
the whole one hundred and sixty acres, 
with a surplus of five hundred dollars 
towards the cost of breaking and eulti- 
vating. The expense is stated to have 
been two and one-half dollars per acre, 
but the other details of cost of cultiva- 
tion were not furnished by him. 


ushel $ Wheat, sold at 8 cts. 











One Great Merit 


of that Beautifier of the Teeth, Sozodont, 1s 
that its effect upon the mouth is refreshing, 
while asa means of cleansing the teeth, and 
improving the breath, it stands alone. 


Nothing without Pains, 


is a well understood maxim, but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will compel you to take so little pains in 
mastering it as the ** Willcox & Gibbs;” it 
may be added that there is no Bt. machine 
that will pain you so little in using it 


















TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; an 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





ATTENTION is called to the American 
Journal of Education. Five editionsare issued 
each month. No teacher or school officer can 
afford to be without this invaluable aid. It 
shows not only what our teachers are doing, 
but the necessity for their work as well. Its 
12,000 circulation gives it 100,000 readers each 
month. Address J. B. Merwin, editor 

ublisher American Journal of Educat 
orth Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





















COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 








Lor OF FUN.— 


They are sure to 
co 


Endless amusement f 

THE GREAT PU 
please everybody. 

ining one dozen different puzzles se 

=e ~ _ % Conta. vim ress Puzzle Com 
oadway, New Yor Liberal di 

the Trade and Schools. a 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
A magnificent Stock of 
English and | American Books 


an 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
1 Sta 








Senc mp. 
Leggat Brothers. ¢ Beekman St. 
Opposite New Post-oftice. 





K YOUR STATIONER For 
Thacker" ay gf Violot-Biack 


x and auee: 
Jewett St. p= * Sole eying In 18 and 20 Lib- 


erty Street, New Y 
BEAUTIFUL! = Decalcomania or Transfer 
” see os | 5&0 cts. 

owers, utumn UVES, 

PICTURES. | pirds, Animals, Insects, comic. 

etc. They can be instantly transferred to any ar- 
ticle so as to imitate the most beautiful paintings. 
A variety of pictures, a and instructions 
sent for po genes. Agents 





MUSIC, ke. 


“FRveRY SABB ATH.” " 
By T. C. O'K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 

All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books tssued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


a collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
fully equal to if not better than any beforo pub- 
lished, 


Pi | % 
‘EVERY SABBATH,” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing *‘ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.00. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 








BOOK FOR 


QONGS OF LOVE 
sal FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 


The great Pop entiae of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for aeons and adults, guarantees 
the success of h 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For Sabbath-Schools. 
t has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
mF of years of thought and stud 
Mr. Palmer has a great deal of experience in 


writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine 
LOVE 


SONGS OF 
NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 


FOR THE 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 9 cts., 
post-paid; $3.00 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
TEMPERANCE 
Throw your Whisky out. 


Song and Cho. 
Leighton, 30 cts. 








Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W.8. Hays, 40 cts. 
Will he —— Home To-night. Bong and 
ee aren Danks, 30 cts. 


Poor Little Tim. Song and Chorus...Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Rum. Ballad. Dressler, 30 cts. 


Mailed, 1/7 \ATC\ OG on receipt 
post-paid, SON GS ». of Price. 
Stay. Meme with me To-night. Song and 
Chor -Tucker, 30 cts. 





Drinking’ Gin: Song and Chorus. Heath, 3 cts. 
We won't leave the Farm. Song and —— ct 
cts. 


Per 
We cannot gre thee up. Song &Cho. Clae , 30 cts. 
The Living Vaters. Song and Cho....C lark’ 35 cts. 
If you've a Father's Love. Song and Cho. 
Martin, 30 cts. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Brood ay we = 5129.) 
P. O. Box 


IN PRESS | We shall my a new Book en- 
eo Lt RANCE ECHOES 
about the first of a Comiea especially t 
suit the wants of om erance S 

contain ala 


A NEW GLEE BOOK fer of well- 


Temperance Eongs. sonether with a choice collec- 
tion Mot new Melodies written especially for this 
FOR TEMPERANCE USE. pect?” fi: 
' Danks, Stew- 
essier, and other well-known Authors. 
cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 
. Send your orders early, as we shal = 

the order received. Sent, post-paid, o 

; ‘Addresm » JL, PETERS 599 Broad 

Le L roadway, N. Y. 

+ (P.O. Box B20.) 


ocieties. It will 








Woe REED ORGANS! 












ed. 
ATTEN & CO. ° Tl ‘Pine St., New York. 


THE ORGAN AT HOME! 


admirable collection of music for Reed Or- 
hould be at Home wherever there is a Reed 
ent. Nothing that is not of the very best 
has been allowed in the book, which has 
pee Low 4 ploces, compactly printed 

Nothing difficult. Everything 
nicely a Hited t. to the popular taste. 


Price in Boards, $2 Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 


v Method fo 


PRICE $2.50. By W: CLARKE. 


syorough Method, containing not only abun- 
t directions and exercises, buta — 7 quantity 
of the best Reed Organ Music, arran; and fitted 
with “i Clarke’s wo-knowa exquisite taste and 











ed Organs! 













skill, Js immensely. 





Catnxe’s Do xziar Instructor 
For Reed Organs. 


An excellent and attractive instruction book for 
those who need a short and easy course. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y. 








O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Pr one! Fresses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.. 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


TT ik BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MoRrGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 

GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.0. 

THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CuuRcH CuHotrs of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by muil, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 





lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGHK HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, x 2 
Course of Study comprehensi ve. usic and Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction therough. Second 
term begins Feb. 4th. For ome, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


Wont EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Rrotenscts and Teachers. 

















Five Courses of Study. $194 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission any 
time, pro . me ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 


Edward, N. 





Educational Institutions and Families 
SUPPLIED WITH TEACHERS 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Address (inclosing two three-cent stamps, and 

required qualifications) to 
T. G. ROEBUCK, 
Room 70, Bible House, N. Y. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMI- 

NARY. Established in Norton, Mass., 
in 1834. Next term will begin April 3d, 1874. Young 
ladies seeking a thorough education will find a 
healthful location, a carefully selected course of 
study, musical training unsurpassed in any New 
England school. Riding I under a skill- 
ful teacher, on reasonable terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Principal. 








The Teacher’s Protective Agency 
SUPPLIES TEACHERS 
WITH POSITIONS 


No COMMISSION CHARGED. 
Address, inclosing stamp, 


T. G. ROEBUCK 
Room 70, BIBLE Hovsz, N. ¥. 





New Books from H. W. Beecher. 





The Art of Preaching. 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING 


First Serics. Course of 1872. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.25. 
“The ‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’ can be read 
wee qverseces. layman or clergyman, with delight.” 
- on know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 


valuable instruction as is compressed into this 
little volume.”’—N. Y. Independent. 


“Marvellous exhibitions of deep 
sense, quick wit and fervid address; 
vating, instructing; oy to all Christian 
readers, invaluable to the beginning preacher.’ 

tev. H. N. Day, in New Haven College Courant. 


lety, sound 
indling, ele- 


= Series. Course of 1873. Just Ready. 
lvol., 2mo. $1.50. 

“One is tempted, in speaking of a book like this, 
to break into raptures, and indulge in superl: itives, 
it isso much better than other books of the kind.” 

Christian Register. 


“No pee or layman who reads can fail to be 
inspired with new interest and enthusiasm.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. Now regularly run- 
ning in the Christian Union from week to week, 
T. J. ELLINWOOD’s verbatim reports. Will be 
issued shortly in book form. 





Uniform Edition of Beecher’s Works. 
l.ani2. YALE. LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
First and Second Series. 2 vols, $125 and $1.50. 
3. LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. lvol. $1.50. 
4. STAR PAPETS. lvol. $1.75. 


5. PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUITS, FLOW- 
ERS AND FARMING. In Press. 


6. NORWOOD. A NOVEL. Illustrated. In Press 


THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


oP 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


i. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 
86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 
Insuring about $290,000, 
paid #22979, 230.00 in cash to widows and 


It has 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 
Its assets, securely invested, are....... 609,837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 3,727,785 08 


m.. a ne of all approved forms issued on sound 


Es, ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured live 

RICHARD A. eeruner, Vi0en President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secreta 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL. D. “Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELY, General Agent ror micmigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

A, - BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 

war 

A.B. Forbxs, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisvo, Cal. 

oO. F’. BRESEE, General Agent for_Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of C umbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South 8t., Baltimore, Ma. 

Joun G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTL E, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BRowN, Gene 11 Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Duvchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware Broome, Tioga and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. ¥ 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d, Ge ha Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, KR. 1., and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent A Missour?, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Montan Dakota, and Wyoming 
Territories. Address Fisk 4 Eland, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. D. LITTLE, General A — for Maine and New 
Ham —— Portland, 

F NUXEM, General “Agent for Pennsylvania 
and bh Address Vanuxem, Bates m- 


bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 25TH, 1874. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873 : 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist January, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 

DO, WP sracdsabis Asecocsespncnanseenewes $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

[st January, 1873 








Total amount of Marine Premiums..... #8 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

sks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 


1873, to 31st December, 1873.............. $6,290,016 73 
Eacees pate during the same 
Geena 2,960,882 49 


Returns of Pre 








Subscription: Three Dollars per annum. | 





7. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECHES. 
In Preparation. 





ums and ixponees 3, 258,319 26 


The Company has the ‘following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567 
Loans secured b Stocks, and otherwise 2,802,000 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. "467,000 wo 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at........ 422,894 66 
Fromians Note? and Bills Receivable... 2,833,402 27 
PURE Wis horncsccosceassccocasisccses 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $156 613,642 62 


——= 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan“!- certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their Jegal representatives, on and after ‘Tues- 
aay, the Third of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be ym and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their loge. representatives, on and after ‘T'ues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be peodness at the time of payment, and canceled. 

n certificates which were issued for Bola pre- 
miums, the payment of interest will gold 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is de ty) on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. Low, 


J.D. JONT 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moorr, 

HENRY Cor. 

LEWIs CURTIS, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
YAL PH 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
jours GAILLARD, Jr., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ND, GEORGE Ww. LANE, 

Samus Low ADAM T. SACKETT, 
oo" D. HEWLETT, THOMAS F. Avo NGS, 

B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENS. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENN IS, Vice-President. 
, fe me MOORE, 21 Vice-Pres't. 
J.D tetnenaninia 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








FOR SALE. 


A delightful residence on the banks of a beauti- 
ful river. about 60 miles from N.Y. The house 
was built forthe owner, is tasteful and convenient, 
harmonizing well with the picturesque scenery 
surrounding it. It has wide piazzas, parlor, library, 
living and dining rooms, kitchen, etc., on the first 
floor, 7 cheerful chambers above. Carriage house, 
barn, ete., in good order. Fine shrubbery and 
trees ornament the spacious lawn. An excellent 
garden, with plenty of fruit. A pear orchard of 
choice —— in_ good bearing, also apple orchard, 

safe beach. For those fond of river scenery, 
with its adjuncts of boating, bathing, fishing, and 


eo a nis place is especially desirable. tries. 
For further perrentere, address B. 
ease. Oronoke, Stratford, Ct. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so0 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests fur their 
return cannot be complied with. 

he Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type '’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind" advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 

ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c 

"Orr cES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 

Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monrve 
Street: San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 











Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 
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The two Houses of Congress have not yet con- 
curred in the enactment of any new statute relat- 
ing to financial affairs; but they have both pro- 
nounced in favor of a farther inflation of the 
national currency, and therefore all hope of a 
speedy return to specie payments must be aban- 
doned. The sentiment of Congress, as thus de- 
clared, is at war with all sound financial theories 
and with the judgment of the great body of busi- 
ness men; but there is no help for it at present. 
The danger now is that the country will enter 
upon a new career of speculation, to be followed 
This result can only be 
averted by extraordinary prudence on the part of 
men engaged in financial and business pursuits. 
Let us hope that such prudence may be exercised, 
and that, ere long, the country will unite in de- 
manding of Congress the legislation necessary to 
bring the business of the country back once more 
to the only safe foundation. 

—_——_-—_qp>e—__—— 

Every ray of light that falls upon the operations 
of Special Treasury Agents and Contractors only 
serves to make it still clearer that the system by 
which they work is a covert for the most gigantic 
frauds. The Republican party cannot tolerate 
these frauds, or neglect to find a remedy for them, 
without bringing upon itself swift and merited 
destruction. It is no excuse to say that these 
swindles have their roots far back in the past, in 
practices originated by other parties. The Repub- 
lican party is now in power, and therefore respon- 
sible to the country for their continuance and 
growth; and if it has not the moral strength to 
drive the thieves from the treasury and adminis- 
ter the Government honestly and frugally, it 
ought to be and will be discarded by the people. 











THE RESULT OF THE COUNCIL. 


HIS Council was avowedly not a mutual Coun- 
cil; it long doubted and debated whether 
it was ex parte or advisory; but after wrestling 


with that question a day or two, the mentbers, ‘ openly and avowedly change the essential conditions upon 


without coming to a vote about it, settled prac- 
tically upon the ground that it was an Ad- 
visory Council. Mo one familiar with its pro- 
ceedings will doubt that, in fact, it took the 
liberty of playing back and forth between the 
position of an advisory and that of an ex parte 
Council. Nor does any one doubt that it was from 
the beginning adverse to the views of Plymouth 
Church, It was called under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, which would vitiate the decision of 
any court on earth. It was not ‘ packed,” but 
‘‘picked.” With a few exceptions, the delegates 
were not consulted in advance as to their opinion 
of the special case in prospect ; but they were so 
selected that the well-known advocates of a strin- 
gent covenant should greatly outnumber the rep- 
resentatives of churches holding the other view. 

The members of the Council thus selected were 
plied beforehand with a partial and partisan state- 
ment, designed to arouse their apprehensions for 
the view of Congregationalism which they held, 
and to fix them in opinions hostile to Plymouth 
Church. Asa result of these careful preparations, 
the Council came together with an unquestionably 
large working majority on the side of the churches 
that called it. 

Day by day during its sessions this majority 
waned in numbers and weakened in the intensity 
of its demands. Probably the intemperate pre- 
sentation of the case by the pastors of the com- 








plaining churches began a reaction which the 
secret debates continued. The net result is, that 
by a vote of 87 yeas, 8 nays and 23 abstaining, the 
Council endorsed the stringent view of the cove- 
nant, but accepted as Congregational the state- 
ments of Plymouth Church as to both discipline 
and fellowship. 

It is true that the Decision declares that these 
statements seem inconsistent with earlier acts and 
utterances ; but Plymouth Church declares that 
its principles as now stated are those always held 
and always acted upon. Our readers, who have 
had all the essential documents in the case, can 
judge, as well as the Council, whether Plymouth 
Church has changed ground. 


It is also true that the Council declares the 
Church’s explanation as to fellowship to be ‘‘en- 
tirely subsequent” to the case as it stood at the 
time the letter-missive was written, whereas our 
readers will find this explanation in cpsissimis 
verbis in Mr. Beecher's letters to Drs. Storrs and 
Budington, written and dated before the letter- 
missive. But this, misunderstanding arose from a 
lack of evidence before the Council, who had not 
all the facts. It could not be expected on short 
notice to master all the history of the case, or to 
know what Drs. Storrs and Budington knew. 

On the whole, the history and result of the 
Council constitute a practical vindication of Ply- 
mouth Church as a Congregational Church. The 
declared purpose was to excommunicate that 
Church. It was pushed with desperate persever- 
ance through hours and days of debate, and it 
could not be executed. The fact of failure is more 
significant than all the explanations of it that can 
be offered. 

Our readers must remember these facts in judg- 
ing the Decision given in another column. It is an 
expression of opinion drawn forth from a perplexed 
majority whose sympathies were from the begin- 
ning adverse to Plymouth Church. It is to be 
compared, not with the probable verdict of a trib- 
unal differently called, rightfully inquiring and 
fully informed, but with the utterance which was 
desired, demanded and expected of this tribunal. 
We do not hesitate to say that the final decision 
of this Council is as different from that which Drs. 
Storrs and Budington and their friends urged upon 
it as light from darkness. 

Since the Council accepts the position of Ply- 
mouth Church with regard to fellowship, we will 
quote the essential part of it : 

“Our doctrine of church fellowship isin like manner gravely 
misinterpreted. We have never claimed (as asserted) that 
‘fellowship binds to silence the churches which have pledged 
it.’ We have never denied the right of churches to offer to 
each other advice in a Christian spirit, nor the duty of 
churches to receive such an offer in the spirit of brotherhood. 
We have asserted the right of every church, acting in the like 
spirit of fraternal love, while receiving the offer, to decline 
the advice and to judge for itself when, according to the 
laws of Christ, an occasion has arisen for exercising this 
right. And, having received an offer of advice which seemed 
to us to be tendered in a spirit not according to the mind of 
Christ, we did decisively exercise our right, by declining to 
listen to advice conceived in such a spirit. Nor can we ever 
assent to any doctrine of church fellowship which shall be de- 
structive of the liberty of the local church, or which shall 
convert that which the Lord ordained as a safeguard and an 
instrument of sympathy, into an irritating espionage and an 
instrument of oppression. 

“ Yet we cheerfully admit that, whenever any church shall 


which it was publicly received into the fellowship of neigh- 
boring churches, or shall, by flagrant neglect, exert a perni- 
cious and immoral influence upon the community, or upon 
sister churches, it is their right, either by individual action or 


| by council, te withdraw their fellowship. 


‘We hold that, preceding disfellowship, in all such cases, 
there should be such affectionate and reasonable inquiry as 
shall show that the evil is real—that the causes of it are with- 
in the control of the church, that the evil is not a transient 
evil, such as may befall any church, but is permanent, and 
tending to increase rather than to diminish. 

“It was with this meaning, and reasoning from this point 
of view, that we used the word “responsibility.”” We 
maintain that we are responsible for no other church, 
no other church. But we use these words in their 
and popular sense, and not with reference to all those 
grades of meaning which may possibly be attach 
In short, we used this language for the purpose of repelling 
dictation, and relieving the conscience of other churches 
from a sense of any such responsibility as necessarily implied 
the right to dictate. The responsibility of affection we gladly 







-accept,—the responsibility of authority, even in its lightest 


touch, we utterly repudiate.” 

The Council thought this inconsistent with the 
declarations of December 5. Plymouth Church 
does not think so. But if the Council was satisfied 
on this point, Plymouth Church has reason to be 
satisfied. 

The calling of a Council in such a manner is one 
of the most dangerous precedents that can be set. 
The results at which it arrived after so much labor 
and trouble are meager. The churches that be- 
lieved in a stringent covenant will believe so still; 
while those who believe in a larger liberty will 





find nothing derived from the Word of God—the 
only final authority—nothing from any reasons 
given by the Council, nothing from the usages of 
antiquity, to prevent their accepting such process 
and administration in the local church as God by 
his spirit may show to them to be wise and ncees- 
sary. 

No Council can bind Congregational churches 
hand and foot, and deny to them tke liberty of 
growth towards methods of administration suited 
to the day and the land in which we live. Ply- 
mouth Church will bear with meekness, we be- 
lieve, the criticisms and judgments which have 
been expressed by the Council; and we trust that 
the memhers of the Council also will accept in a 
spirit of meekness and candor those criticisms and 
judgments to which they are themselves unques- 
tionably to be subjected in the future. 

The Council takes pleasure in believing that Ply- 
mouth Church will not repeat in the future the 
course which it is conceived to have taken in the 
past. It gives us, on the other hand, pleasure to 
believe that the experience of these brethren in 
Brooklyn was such as to discourage all farther 
attempts like that in which they were entangled. 
They narrowly escaped inflicting upon the Congre- 
gational churches irreparable injury; and they 
would doubtless now confess as individuals, what 
we desire, for the sake of the Congregational 
polity, to see generally acknowledged, that the 
hazardous experiment of disguising an ex-parte 
council under another name, in order to get rid of 
wholesome safeguards, ought never to be re- 
peated. 





THE PAPACY IN POLITICS. 


7. Papacy is the prime mischief-maker in 

European politics. It has a traditional right 
of long standing to play that part. But rarely has 
it shown a better disposition to sacrifice the peace 
and freedom of Europe to its own interests, than 
just at present. 

Look at the three great nations of Italy, France, 
and Germany. In the political history of the time, 
there is no more cheering and hopeful fact than 
the establishment of Italian unity under a govern- 
ment which secures order and liberty. Against 
that unity, the Pope stands in steady protest. To 
regain his territorial possessions he would take 
the keystone from the arch of the new monarchy, 
and let Italy crumble again into discordant frag- 
ments. In France, the whole strength of the 
Papal party is given to that faction which main- 
tains the divine right of kings, represented by the 
heir of the Bourbons. It lends itself to the theory 
of absolutism in the State, and to a foreign policy 
that would embroil France with Italy for the res- 
toration of the Pope’s dominions, and with Ger- 
many for the overthrow of a great Protestant 
power. In Germany itself, the constitution of the 
Empire finds its most dangerous opponents in the 
devotees of the Papacy. We make a distinction 
between the Ultramontane party, at once the most 
violent and the strongest element in the church, 
and the Catholics at large, of whom the great 


majority no doubt been faithful to the Em- 
pire. Padical policy of Bismarck—whether 
wholly r not we do not attempt to decide-- 


seems likely to consolidate all the more devoted 
Catholics, at least for defensive purposes. No 
policy of mere defense will satisfy the leaders. 
Their evident purpose is the dismemberment of 
the German Empire, as a power dangerous to the 


Pope’s prete , 

Absolu in nce, disunion in Germany and 
in Italy, ae war as the means to these 
ends—such- is the political programme of the 
‘*Vicar of Christ’ and his supporters. In view of 
it we should remember two things. First, these 
men are not tobe regarded as willful incendiaries, 
or even selfish. To them, their cause 
; vthe salvation of men in the 

and morality and social order in 
the present.© Wor are there wanting in the aspect 
of things facts that lend plausible support to such 
a belief, There lurks throughout modern Europe 
a spirit ‘hostile to the faiths and usages which 
have beéome most dear and sacred to civilized 
man. The worship of God, the institution of mar- 
riage, the rights of property, all that gives a 
meaning to ‘‘religion” and ‘‘home”, is openly 
menaced. The fires that blazed out in the Paris 
Commune smoulder in every great city of the 
Continent. Before such a danger, it is not to be 
wondered at that men cling convulsively to a 
church which stands to them for faith in God, for 
the family, for civilization. And when they blind- 
ly follow the head of that church in the extremest 
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assertions of his authority, though we may oppose 
them utterly, we are not to sit in judgment on 
their motives. 

But, on the other hand, the practical danger of 
the papal pretensions is not lessened by the fact of 
honest disposition in their supporters. Evil is 
chiefly dangerous when enough mixed with good 
to give it plausibility. What must be considered 
for practical purposes is not the motives of the 
Ultramontanists but the actual tendency of their 
measures. 

What that tendency is in a political aspect 
needs hardly a word of exposition. There could 
be no greaier misfortune to Italy than the over- 
throw of her new unity. There could be no surer 
pledge of future misfortune to France than the 
enthronement of a Bourbon claiming to rule by 
divine right and bound to the cause of the Pope. 
As to Germany, Americans might perhaps ques- 
tion how far the strong monarchical government 
represented by William is an unmixed good. But 
it is to be remembered that the historical develop- 
ment of freedom in modern Europe has invariably 
been this: first the aristocratic caste of petty ty- 
rants has given place to a single monarch, and 
then the centralized monarchy has in turn yielded 
to popular institutions. It was so in England ; it 
has been largely so in France ; and the same proc- 
ess is going on in Italy and in Germany. The 
overthrow of the German Empire would be as in- 
jurious to freedom as to order. 

Then, again, we may look at the tendency of the 
Papal policy on the religious side. Not that the 
secular and the spiritual sides of life are in fact 
separate; they blend everywhere; but there is 
practical convenience in viewing them separately. 
Religiously, then, it might seem that the triumph 
even of a superstitious church was better than the 
prevalence of utter unbelief. But we are shut up 
to no such alternative ; and there is no more false 
or more dangerous view than that which presents 
*“RNomanism or atheism” as the choice of the 
future, as Professor Huxley has lately done. The 
implication is, that religious faith can only be 
maintained by external authority, and that free 
reason leads irresistibly to the denial of God. We 
need not say how totally we reject such a concep- 
tion. On the contrary, just so far as men are bas- 
ing religious faith on any external foundation—on 
the authority of bishop, or of church, or on any- 
thing except the witness of the soul within—they 
are preparing the overthrow of faith. They are 
building on the sand and noton the rock. The 
strongest and highest intellectual movement of our 
time is toward absolute freedom of mind; in other 
words, toward reliance on the faculties of the soul 
itself, not as an infallible guide, but as the best 
guide that man has. We fully accept and wel- 
come that disposition. We believe that the in- 
ward constitution of man is not a lie. We will 
accept its witness, fairly taken, for the legitimate 
guide of the race. As Christians, we believe that 
God reveals himself to man through the faculties 
which He has implanted in man. At present, 
when the Providential movement of the race is 
toward a consciousness of its manhood, to rest the 
cause of religion on the renunciation of the right 
to think is to betray religion. 

We judge then that the ultimate aims of the 
Papacy, whether considered on the secular or the 
spiritual side, are dangerous to the highest human 
interests. But in the meantime it is not to be for- 
gotten that the Catholic Church is the minister to 
millions of human souls of all the religious know- 
ledge they have; and that she preaches to them 
charity, purity, faith in God, and the hope of im- 
mortality. And any opposition to her political 
pretensions which does not respect the rights of 
conscience involves evils as great as those against 
which it is directed. It seems to us a grave ques- 
tion whether some of the recent Prussian legisla- 
tion does not incur this condemnation. We in 
America have happily escaped the worst dangers 
of which ecclesiasticism has in the Old World been 
the mother ; and the best guarantee for the future 
lies in a still higher fidelity to the principles of 
freedom, both in the State and in the Church. 

The Western women’s crusade upon the grog- 
shops, in some at least of its characteristics, shows 
evident signs of abatement. Nor is this by any 
means surprising, since it is not in human nature 
to bear permanently the strain of an excitement 
so peculiar and extraordinary. The greatest good 
of the movement is not in the closing of a multi- 
tude of dram-shops, nor yet in the recovery from 
intemperate habits of hundreds or even thousands 
of men, but in the mighty impulse it has imparted 
to the temperance cause in every part of the coun- 











try. Discussion has been started in every town 
and school district, and at almost every fireside, 
upon all the questions involved in the movement, 
and that discussion will not subside before it has 
borne fruit in abundance. The friends of morality 
and religion will be able, ere long, to evolve from 
this great tide of discussion the way of dealing 
most effectually with the vice of intemperance 
and all its adjuncts. 











LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 

O person who has any consideration for the 
needs of suffering humanity can fail to con- 
gratulate the debating societies of the country on 
the genesis of an entirely new question. By this 
time, we fancy, the subjects of capital punish- 
ment, Oliver Cromwell, the tariff, the value of 
mathematical studies, and the comparative de- 
structiveness of fire and water, must be getting a 
little old and worn as topics for debate. How 
happy it is that practice in controversial oratory 
is not to languish for the want of fresh material 
tospend itselfon! This generation will never, per- 
haps, appreciate the full benefit which Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams and Mr. Gideon Welles have con- 
ferred upon the world by furnishing it with a 
bran-new question for quarreling over, to wit, 
Which was the greater man, Lincoln or Seward ? 

Mr. Welles’s new book is out. The various frag- 
ments of polemic thunder which the ex-Secretary 
had dispersed through his recent series of articles 
in the Galaxy are here concentrated into a single 
bolt, and that bolt is hurled with calm accuracy 
and pertinacious force at the splendid statue 
which Mr. Adams, in his Memorial Address at 
Albany last April, had attempted to set up. Mr. 
Wellés at the head of the navy used to be nick- 
named the Old Man of the Sea. Mr. Welles as 
the author of this book may possibly deserve to 
be called with reference to Mr. Seward's reputa- 
tion the Old Man of the Mountain. And yet, let 
no one suppose that this is the last word on the 
subject of Lincoln and Seward. We cannot ex- 
press the hope that books of mere controversy 
about these men may be multiplied ; but we cer- 
tainly do desire that books of historical reminis- 
cences concerning them may be. It will be strange 
if Mr. Welles’s book, which is quietly vital through- 
out and not a little peppery, do not stir up the 
minds of other brethren by way of remembrance. 

We should be doing injustice to Mr. Welles if 
we did not mention that he again and again dis- 
claims any hostile feeling towards Mr. Seward. 
He has been moved to write, he repeatedly assures 
us, not to take Mr. Seward down from his true 
pedestal, but to take him down from the false one 
upon which Mr. Adams had injudiciously placed 
him. The author’s love of truth and of justice 
has been offended by Mr. Adams’s claim that Sew- 
ard was superior to Lincoln in native intellectual 
power, in the force of moral discipline, and as a 
director of affairs in the name of the President. It 
is for to refute this claim, and this only, that Mr. 
Welles professes to have written, and not to with- 
hold any ‘ just fame from Mr. Seward, whose ver- 
satile and prolific mind, if less persistent and reli- 
able, less capable of establishing and enforcing a 
policy, less capable of grasping great questions 
and successfully wielding the highest functions of 
government, was nevertheless in his position, in- 
dustrious and useful.” 

Every one who was familiar with American 
affairs at the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s first term 
will easily recall the fact that on the announce- 
ment of his cabinet it was taken for granted by a 
good many people not only that Mr. Seward would 
be the greatest man in the cabinet, but that he 
would be the veritable President behind the Pres- 
ident’s chair. The measure of Abraham Lincoln’s 
greatness had not then been taken by the Ameri- 
can people ; and it implies no discredit to their in- 
telligence if they at first thought that Mr. Seward, 
whom they did know, was a greater man than Mr. 
Lincoln, whom they did not know. In this first 
opinion, according to Mr. Welles, Mr. Seward very 
decidedly coincided. He ‘entered upon his duties 
with the impression that he was to be de facto 
President, and, as the premier in the British govern- 
ment, to direct the affairs of the nation in the 
name of another.” The piquant flavor of Mr. 
Welles’s book is derived from his purpose of show- 
ing how gradually but conclusively Mr. Lincoln 
satisfied the American people and especially Mr. 
Seward himself, that herein Mr. Seward had made 
amistake. Mr. Adams, being out of the country, 





of course escaped the benefit of the demonstration. 
And certainly, if the testimony here given is to be 
accepted, President Lincoln was no man’s ‘‘ Man 





Friday.” From the hour of his election down to 
the moment when the assassin slew him, while his 
mind was ever open to counsel and steadied itself 
by the ideas both of friends and foes, he was the 
master of the situation. He formed his own 
Cabinet ; he was the originator of the command- 
ing features of his own policy; he was not the 
echo or the parrot of Mr. Seward ; and he was not 
only intellectually independent of Mr. Seward, but 
he frequently went counter to Mr. Seward's advice 
and over-ruled his determinations. The details 
upon which this statement are founded constitute 
the substance of Mr. Welles’s remarkable book. 
To that book we must refer our readers for these 
details ; but we cannot refuse to reproduce in this 
place some of the lines of the author's portraits of 
the two great men whom he compares and con- 
trasts. 

‘Mr. Lincoln was in many respects a remark- 
able, though I do not mean to say an infallible 
man. No true delineation or photograph of his 
intellectual capacity and attributes has ever been 
given, nor shall I attempt it. Ilis vigorous and 
rugged, but comprehensive mind, his keen and 
shrewd sagacity, his intellectual strength and 
mental power, his genial, kindly temperament, his 
sincerity, unquestioned honesty and homely suav- 
ity, made him popular as well as great.” ‘ Time 
and trials far greater than have ever been the lot 
of any other chief magistrate tested and proved 
the wisdom of the people’s choice. If not courtly 
bred, he had the executive ability to guide the 
ship of state through a pitiless storm.” ‘He was 
modest, kind and unobtrusive, but he had never- 
theless sturdy intelleetual independence, wonderful 
self-reliance, and in his unpretending way great 
individuality. He could have dispensed with any 
one of his cabinet and the administration not have 
been impaired ; but it would have been difficult if 
not impossible to have selected any one who could 
have filled the office of chief magistrate as success- 
fully as Mr. Lincoln in that troublesome period.” 
‘Mr. Seward, with his restless flexible mind, pro- 
lific in expedients, but with no well-defined policy, 
fixed principles or strong tenacity of purpose, 
could not have wielded the executive power suc- 
cessfully, or navigated the ship of state in safety 
at that period.” ‘‘He had, with higher culture 
and scholastic attainments, quickness of appre- 
hension, wonderful facility in adapting himself to 
circumstances and exigencies which he could not 
control, anda fertility in expedients, with a 
dexterity in adopting or dismissing plans, unsur- 
passed ; qualities which made him an acceptable 
companion, but never the superior and controlling 
mind.” ‘‘ He sometimes acted rashly, not always 
wisely. He had not the qualities which are neces- 
sary fora chief. He was subordinate to Abraham 
Lincoln and deferred to him.” 

Mr. Welles has also given in his book some hints 
of the historic scandals relating to the intrigues of 
the Civil War, which are now concealed, but 
which will come forth in another century. These 
scandals involve Mr. Seward, General Scott, and 
others ; and even this slight intimation of their 
existence reminds us of the truism that great men 
are not nearly so well known to their contempo- 
raries and their intimate friends as they are to the 
people who may be born a hundred years after 
these great men are dead. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Mr. Theodore Tilton’s brilliant and strikingly 
original novel, Tempest-Tossed, whith is still unfinished 
in the columns of The Golden Age, bas elicited pro- 
posals for its publication in book form from thirteen 
different houses. Mr. Tilton has confided the book to 
his old friends and former publishers, Sheldon & Co., 
who will undoubtedly bring it out in an attractive 
style. 

—The Committee appointed by the recent meet- 
ing of clergymen in this city to prepare a petition to 
the Legisiature for a law to suppress dram-shops has 
adopted the following, which the fnends of order and 
morality throughout the state are invited to sign and 
return to the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, at the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on or before 
the 7th inst: 

To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

We, the undersigned, citizens and taxpayers of the Cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, confident that a large part of the 
crime and pauperism of these Cities (with all the immense ex- 
pense they entail upon the citizens) arises directly from the 
liquor saloons and public bars, which number between eleven 
and twelve thousand; and feeling that the safety, peace, and 
moral welfare of our children and the community depend 
upon the closing of these prolific sources of evil, do hereby 
earnestly petition the Legislature of the State of New York 
to enact a law, which shall prevent spirituous and intoxicat- 
ing liquors being drank on the premises where they are sold, 
or on any premises thereunto appertaining. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you think that a person who is striving to do 
good, although he does not take what is called an ac- 
tive part in religious matters, can be very far from 
the way which leads to life—although he has been 
brought up in the Universalist faith and ts inclined 
to believe it rather than any other? 


V TE do not think that being brought up in 
the Universalist faith, or believing it, isa bar 
to salvation. We do not think that everybody is re- 
quired “to take what is called an active part in re- 
ligious matters,” if by religious matters isintended the 
management of church affairs, or the praying in 
prayer-meeting. Some people are not adapted tosuch 
labor. Be careful to lay a good foundation in a sincere 
love to God as revealed in Christ, and to build upon 
that the gold, silver, and precious stones of a charac- 
ter, pure, truthful, and unselfish, and it will not mat- 
ter much what your abstract notions may be. <As for 
“taking an active part,” do not shirk any duty for 
the performance of which you have even one talent. 


2. Can a Christian consistently wear jewelry who is 
cognizant of the following passage of Scripture: “In 
like manner also that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array; but (which becometh women professing godli- 
ness) with good works ”’?—1 Tim. II., 9. 

This is asked with reference to a previous answer, 
and while we do not generally admit questions that 
contain replies to our answers, we feel bound to an- 
swer more explicitly the inquiries on this subject. 
1. There is now, as in the day of Paul, too much g 
extravagance in dress, and there is need now ag 
then of a stern rebuking of all tasteless display of 
wealth in dress. When we read that the wife of ag 
noted politician wears a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of diamonds to a charity ball, we all feel the 
vulgarity and vanity of this parade of mere wealtb. 
2. Scripture is not a statute-book. Its most specific 
proscriptions and commands are to be considered 
broadly in the light of the people for whom they were 
written. It is the broad principle beneath that is 
applicable to alltimes. 3. The taste for the beautiful 
in fine art and in personal adornment is given by God 
and is most beneficent in its influence. It cannot be 
absolutely denied without loss. Its gratification must 
be carefully limited by economic and religious consid- 
erations, but no general rule can be laid down which 
will be applicable to all cases. 4. The text quoted is 
a standing rebuke to ostentation and extravagance in 
dress, and to immodest behavior, and it is a perpetual 
reminder that nothing can so adorn a woman ase 
beautiful character fruitful of good works. 


& Did Christ’s idea of Christian society and the car- 
rying on of his work contemplate the building of costly 
church edifices, and all the expenses which appertain 
tothem in our day ? If so, how was it intended that the 
means should be raised ? 

This isa question of the same sort as the preceding 
one. No universal rule can be laid down on this or 
any other subject relating to the gratification of our 
gesthetic tastes. When a church is so fine that it is in- 
convenient for assemblage, worship, or preaching, it is 
anevil. When it burdens the worshipers with debt it 
isacurse. When the sentiment expressed in its archi- 
tecture is foreign to devotion it is unsuitable. When 
its fineness and the manner of dress of the congregation 
serve to drive away the poor it were better it had been 
cast into the sea. But we should greatly regret to see 
all the beautiful churches that adorn our smaller cities 
and villages torn down, and bare meeting houses sub- 
stituted. We do not believe there would be an increase 
of church-going, any more humility, or any more devo- 
tion for the change, while all the refining influences of 
the picturesque churches would be lost. Let us sug- 
gest that mission churches in cities, should, if possible, 
always have an element of beauty inthem. Rich peo- 
ple can do without a fine church, poor people need its 
influence. 

4. Is there a bureau in New York for effecting ex- 
changes between ministers in England and in this 
country ? 

We know of no such bureau. 
thing, though. 

5. What book would you recommend as the best to 
suggest thoughts in the work of leading a class in the 
Methodist Church? 

The best class-leader we know considers a work 
called ‘* Seed Thought ”’ the best he has found. 

6. Can a person coming from another country law- 
fully change his name, and beeome a citizen of the 
country under a new name ? 

We have known it done. Wedo not think it law- 
ful. There is alegal process by which the name can be 
changed, and it is better to conform to the law of the 
State in which you live. 

7. Inthe proverbial expression, ‘Worse than the stone 
qug or the black hole of Calcutta,” what does stone jug 
mean? 

Stone jug is a cant phrase for jail. 


It would not be a bad 


8. If a young lady is engaged to a young man two or 
three years younger than herself and her folks are op- 
posed to it, does she do wrong to keep up the engage- 
ment when she knows nothing against him ? 


a young lady, if the friends are judicious. But if the 
opposition is merely one of prejudice, and if no objec- 
tion is offered which ought to influence her judgment, 
she has the ultimate right to decide for herself. It is 
not enough that you do not know anything specific 
againsta youngman. Youshould ask yourself whether 
you know enough in his favor to make him worthy of 
the great trust you propose to bestow. 





Che Sunday-School. 














Rather comical, but at the same time quite suggest- 
ive, was the blunder of a little girl who repeated a verse after 
she had become thoroughly confused — “If you love me— 
keep your mouth shut.”’ Rey. Mr. Ketchum opened a Sun- 
day-school address recently with this little incident, and 
added that he had attended many meetings where the child’s 
version of the text might well be addressed to the speakers. 
The hint is thrown out to those ardent talkers who seem to 
try to express their love for the scholars by the length of 
their remarks. 


Only a short time ago the children of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, at Petaluma, California, made a Christ- 
mas gift of their Christmas moncy to the late Rev. J. L. 
Stevens, the young missionary who was assassinated in Mex- 
ico on the 2d of March. It had not reached him at the time 
of his death, but it is very certain that those children who had 
become dear to him will now have a more precious hold upon 
his memory than ever before. He will always be to thema 
glorious example of fidelity to their common Saviour. Upon 
the receipt of the sad news at Petaluma, memorial services 
were held in the church from which he went, and feeling ad- 
dresses were made on the services and devotion of the de- 
ceased. The “blood of the martyr” has consecrated that 
@eprch anew, and can hardly fail to inspire its Sunday-school 
“scholars with a very real sense of the beauty of a Christian 
life. 


Scholars occasionally ask their teachers what they 
should do when they grow up, and it ofYen happens that the 
ministry is recommended by the good elders. Many of our 
preachers doubtless associate their first thoughts in connec- 
tion with their calling with the Sunday-school; but there 
have been so many mistakes made in this important matter 
that teachers perhaps ought to discourage a choice until 
later in life. There might then be fewer preachers who find 
it hard to keep their congregations awake, but who would do 
well in other walks of life. The Moderator of a certain Pres- 
bytery in Scotland once said to a candidate for the ministry, 
who had left broom-making: ‘‘ My young friend, the Presby- 
tery believes that all men should glorify God in some way— 
some by preaching, some by making brooms, and that you 
are one who should make the brooms.”’ 


When the Sunday-school was first begun in Ohio, 
writes an old superintendent, false prophets were loud in their 
eondemnation of the whole scheme. But great things have 
happened since, and one of them is that the schools have 
helped break down the sectarian walls that have hitherto kept 
the denominations apart. Saysthe venerable teacher: * There 
is more peace, union and harmony among the churches than 
I have ever seen before.”’ 





A mother throws out some practical suggestions to 
those families who live at a distance from church and cannot 
always attend. For the sake of impressing the children with 
a sense that one day in the week is really Sunday, she would 
have everything different as far as possible on that day by 
seeing that they were all neatly dressed. Ifa familyis driven 
to economize to the last degree, at least clean clothes, in her 
opinion, should take the place of soiled ones on that day. 
The idea of cleanliness and purity is akin to the idea of god- 
liness in a child’s mind. To see persons “dawdling around” 
all day Sunday in a folorn condition, when they could look 
better, would soon efface all distinction of the days in the cal- 
endar from the youthful conception. If all mothers, no mat- 
ter how poor, would but dress themselves and their little 
ones in some sort of clean clothes on the day of rest, they 
would be instilling one principle of Christianity in their fam- 
ily perhaps unawares. 


Mrs. F. M. Wright expresses her opinion through the 
Interior that Sunday-school literature has improved vastly 
in the last few years. We no longer have so many tales, she 
says, about impossibly good little boys and girls, wio, after 
giving all their money to the missionaries, and performing 
heroic deeds, sickened and died, leaving the impression on 
the mind of the child-reader that to be good when one was 
young was sure to be followed by an early death, for only bad 
boys and girls lived to grow to manhood and womanhood. 
This class of books is not yet extinct, and every one can 
agree with the writer that what the schocls need now is 
good, natural reading matter which will appeal to the com- 
mon impulses of the young. A child cannot always be ex- 
pected to like a book that is purely religious, but must have 
something that will absorb its interest while its moral nature 
is also impressed. The improvement in the coming Sunday- 
school book must be made in this direction. 


The policy of planting Sunday-schools in the South 
among the freedmen cannot be too strongly urged. It is one 
of the methods by which these people are to be lifted up from 
their low estate, for every one knows what this race can do 
if every Christian educational facility could be extended to 
it. Perhaps it will be to the purpose to make an extract or 
two from a new puplication on Hampton College, Va., and its 
colored pupils, to show how the blacks take to knowledge. 
Mrs. Armstrong writes in it: ‘It would be good indeed if I 
could put down on paper the enthusiasm, the quick answers of 
tongue and eye, the honest perseverance, the wild guessing, 
the half-incredulous astonishment with which some bit of 
history, some scientific experiment, or mayhap some ring- 
ing poem or well-demonstrated problem is received by a 
group of dusky scholars, as they stand gathered about the 
teacher, who for them is an oracle, a heaven-sent messenger. 
I can scarcely ask those who are strangers to such work to 
believe how rapidly these young men and women develop 





The opposition of friends ought to weigh much with 





under the novel influences brought to bear unon them by 
teachers thoroughly interested in their progress, nor how 





quickly they grasp all that marks their inferiority to the An- 
glo-Saxons with whom they are associating. Yct this rarely 
discourages them, and their characteristic as students is a 
determination to sacrifice much, and labor to their utmost for 
the education which to them is the pass word to the good 
things of this world.”” Does any one suppose the Sunday- 
schools would not eagerly be sought by such people? 

Another of those interesting items which are more 
than matters of mere news runs as follows: “A wealthy 
Christian in Brooklyn, not long before his death, sent his an- 
nual donation of $40 to Rev. John McCullogh of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union for the work in the South of which 
he is general superintendent. From this amount a generous 
appropriation of books was made, through one of the Soci- 
ety’s missionaries in Texas to ‘County Line Sunday-school,’ 
in Smith county, organized by him, numbering 86 scholars 
and 14 officers and teachers, respecting which he writes: 
‘This school is strictly on the Union plan, and is accomplish- 
ing great good in that community. Through its instrument- 
ality, more than 30 persons have been hopefully converted 
and brought into the church, during the past year.’ But be- 
fore this letter was received the generous donor had gone to 
his reward, we trust to hear the Mastcr’s welcome, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’ ”’ 


Art Notes. 

















A correspondent asks if photographs of famous Eu- 
ropean pictures can be obtained in this country, and if so, 
where, and at what expense. We have asked the principal 
dealers and had the most satisfactory answer from M. 
Knoedler & Co. (Goupil’s), 5th Avenue corner of 22d Street. 
Copies of almost if not quite all the world-renowned pictures 
and statues can be had for fifty cents each. (Imperial carte- 
de-visite size, that is, about 34 by 444 inches). The best of 
these ure taken from engravings, not directly from the paint- 
ings, for the reason that colors do not photograph nearly so 
well as does black and white. The engravings are for the most 
part admirable, and so, of course, are the photographs. 
Stereoscopic reproductions of pictures are not possible, be- 
cause the object photographed being necessarily a flat sur- 
face, no shifting of the camera will avail to produce the 
perspective effect seen in a successful stereoscopic photo- 
graph. Such reproductions of famous statues may, however, 
be procured from E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, at $3 
per dozen. Our correspondent further asks if Holman Hunt’s 
new picture, ‘‘ The Shadow of Death,’’ has been copied in a 
popular form. No. Itis being engraved, as was stated in 
our notice, but we may all be sure that the owners of the pict- 
ure and of the plate will use every precaution to prevent 
the taking of photographs until the publication of the en- 
graving renders such prohibition no longer possible. 


We print the following communication as a hint 
which may have an important bearing on the composition of 
Mr. Cox’s committee, provided his most praiseworthy sugges- 
tion ever bears practical fruit: 

To the Editor of the CHRISTIAN UNION: 

Your editorial entitled ‘‘ National Art” calls attention toa 
subject in which we should all feel an interest, for evenif we 
do not pe rsonally care for pictures and statuary, we at least 
want those who do care to see good examples in the Govern- 
ment Collections. But did not Mr. Cox make a mistake in pro- 
posing that the council should be mainly composed of promi- 
nentartists? An honorable member of the council is virtually 
out of the Government market as a producer. If his fellow- 
members vote to give him a commission he will naturally feel 
constrained to vote in their favor, as their turns for orders 
come round. Thus we shall have an artistic Ring which will 
disgrace the profession. It seems to me that such a council 
should be made up of connoisseurs who know good work 
when they see it, but do not themselves profess to be artists 
save, perhaps, in an amateur way. There are many ladies 
and gentlemen of cultivated artistic taste all over the coun- 
try who would, if asked, serve gratuitously on such a council, 
and orders could on their recommendation be assigned to any 
worthy artist, without stopping to consider whether he or she 
belonged to the council. : 

LEDYARD. 


Goupil has received two artist-proofs of engravings 
now in preparation abroad. The first is after a painting by 
Alma Tadema, representing the Vintage Festival in ancient 
Rome. It is a Bacchanalian scene, but how different from 
those which fill the great foreign galleries, and are ‘endlessly 
reproduced in photographs and engravings, and scattered 
broadcast over the world! Here we have none of the disgust- 
ing revelries in which the Dutch and Flemish, and indeed all 
the medieval schools delighted. Allis purely classic. Very 
likely the ceremonies as actually observed were by no means 
so decorous as they are represented by the artist. The scene 
is in the portico of the temple, just as the long procession, led 
by a white-robed priestess, enters wjth music and dancing. 
The costumes, architecture, and decorations, are all studied 
with care from the best classical authorities. The other en- 
graving referred to is from a painting by Jacques Tissot, a 
proscribed Parisian communist, now resident ‘n London, 
where he is rapidly increasing the fame which he aad already 
acquired when the Prussian war broke out. Let us take this 
picture as an evidence that his communism is not of the malig- 
nant or ingrained type. The two figures in this picture are 
dressed in the fashions worn by gentlemen and ladies a cen- 
tury or soago. They sit facing the spectator on a wide, high, 
bowed window-seat. Through the sashes shaded by old vene- 
tian blinds, we look across the Thames, with its luggers and 
barges. The gentleman is reading from a newspaper, (rather 
modern, by the way, in size and make-up), an announcement 
of the intended marriage of himself and the pretty girl at his 
side. His face is partially concealed by the paper, but hers 
is fully in sight, and a pure, lovely face it is, instinct with 
kindliness and mirth, yet a trifle subdued as she realizes how 
soon she must pass from girlhood to womanhood. It is rare 
to see a picture so pleasing in all its details, rarer still to see 
such an one painted by an artist of the modern French school. 
In looking at it one naturally recalls Leslie’s famous paint- 
ing of Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, but the resem- 
blance is merly technical, and the sentiment widely different. 
It is indeed one of the best examples that we know of mod- 
ern genre art. 
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A BIKD SONG. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


A LL the birds sing of love, 
Sing as they fly; 
Making melodies above: 
Why shouldn't I? 


Some one knows what they say, 
Cares for them, too; 

Joining in their roundelay : 
Why shouldn't you? 


Little bird, pure and white, 
Fly—you know where! 

Though no other join your flight, 
Why need you care? 


Nestle close to her heart, 
Sing, o’er and o’er, 

Songs that will a joy impart— 
Love’s troubadour! 








MR. SUMNER IN SOCIETY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1874. 


HEN a great man dies, death throws a vail 
over his past; a magic vail, through which 
shine only those things which are lovely and of good 
report. But, oftentimes, as the panorama of the years 
passes by, there are long blank spaces; and here, men 
embroider the vailall over with personal reminiscences, 
and pleaant memories. If my own acquaintance with 
Mr. Sumner was very slight, it was, nevertheless, of 
so pleasant a nature, that I crave to-day the privilege 
of one little corner of the beautiful fabric the high 
and the low on both continents are hastening to fill. 

Mr. Sumner was a solitary man. The circumstances 
of his life had been such that the most of his fam- 
ily ties were soon weakened and broken. Boston flat- 
tery and continental admiration completed the breach 
between himself and society. He came to think him- 
self fifty years before his age, and to believe that for 
him friendly sympatby and the interchauge of counsel 
was impossible. Therefore it was that society missed 
almost eutirely the man, who, before all others, would 
have honored it. He had an immense knowledge of 
books. Theclassics were to him as household words; the 
men who have made the literature of the present were 
his familiar friends. An honored guest at the famous 
dinner tables of England and France, for many years, 
he had met, I might almost say, every one whom it 
was bonor to meet, in either country. At home he was 
the companion of the few men whose names adorn 
American literature, or who have lent statesmanship 
to the political arena. The epochs of the last half cen- 
tury, on this side the water, had been the events 
of his life; and from its birth to its victory, the war 
against slavery had found in him both standard- 
bearer and trumpeter. Was it any wonder, then, that 
whether he talked of men or things, of literature or of 
art, whether he disscussed the present or lingered over 
reminiscences of the past, there were few more enter- 
taining? Let him once begin, and the stream of anec- 
dote and allusion seemed to have no end. But, while 
it was exceedingly brilliant, it was not conversation; 
it was monologue. He would talk on and on, forget- 
ting that those about him might also add to the inter- 
est of the hour; unconsciously to himself, perhaps, he 
assumed a superiority of information and judgment, 
which brooked no contradiction. This feeling, too, 
combined with a weight of business, which few can ap- 
preciate, made general society seem to him an annoy- 
ing waste of time. When you add to these things the 
fact that for years to champion the slave was to shut 
in your own face the doors of every salon in the capi- 
tal that possessed any attractions; and the other fact, 
that in Washington society, for these last years, to dif- 
fer from the President has had, in every case, and espe- 
cially in that of Mr. Sumner, an exactly similar effect, 
you can very readily see why it was that, though more 
than ‘most men fitted to adorn it, he was still almost a 
stranger to society. 

It was at his own house that you saw him at his best; 
in a social way, I mean, for it was as an orator and a 
statesman that he was great. Atthe head of his own 
table, or doing the honors of the museum he called 
home, he made the occasion an event to his guests, 
whoever they were. Genial, full of brilliancy, and 
overflowing with anecdote, a master of the forms of 
politeness—even though a certain over-appreciation of 
himself led him sometimes to forget its spirit—there 
were few hosts like him. Dinners were his hobby, and 
you were very sure of meeting around his table, sooner 
or later, whoever had received the homage of the 
world of politics or of letters, in this country; and 
such of the famous men of the old world as chose to 
study the American people in their own home. So 
singularly transparent was he that no one left that 
table, or partook of that hospitality, without a clear 
appreciation of the extraordinary favor Nature had 
shown him, and also of those points where she had 
compensated herself. Mr. Sumner’s friends knew his 
weak points, as well as his enemies knew his greatness. 

This house of his was as wonderful and as curious as 
the man himself. It was so crowded withall things rare 
and beautiful, and so many of them bore on their faces 
or carried in their hands a story they seemed longing 
to tell, that he must have little of feeling or culture 
who did not find the very walls an inspiration. Over 
the mantel in his dining-room, hung the painting he 





has singled out from the rest and willed to his friend, 
Mr. Smith, of Boston. It is called ‘‘ The Miracle of the 
Slave.””. Mr. Sumner’s own words, as nearly as T can 
remember them, will tell its story better than I can. 
Said he, at a breakfast party one morning, “I suppose 
that picture, or its original, did more than any one 
thing toward my first election. I saw it first on my 
first trip to Europe, but it made no great impression 
on me. Still the picture remained in my mind, though 
I thought po more about it. When I was a candidate 
for the Senate, they wanted me to speak in Faneuil 
Hall, and at last they persuaded me to. It was at the 
time of the Fugitive Slave excitement in Boston, and 
while I was speaking I remembered that picture. SoI 
said to the audience: ‘There is in Venice a picture of 
aslave brought before the judge to be remanded to 
his owner. On the one side ure the soldiers who have 
brought him there, on the other the men from whom 
he has fied. Just as the judge is about to give him 
back to their tyranny, St. Mark appears from the 
heavens and strikes off the fetters from the hands and 
feet of the trembling man. So, if ever Massachusetts 
remands to his master a slave who has sought protec- 
tion in her borders, I pray God that the holy angels 
may themselves appear and strike the fetters from his 
hands and feet.’ The next time I went to Venice, in 
rummaging around the print shops, I found this picture, 
and was told that it was either a very old copy, or 
possibly the original sketch from which Tintoretto 
painted the larger picture. I determined to have it at 
any price, and before I left the shopit belonged to 
me.” 

Certainly its history and the friendship which 
prompted the gift will unite to make it valuable to 
the black man who was Mr. Sumner’s friend, and the 
last guest who slept under his roof. It is scarcely a 
fortnight since I met that gentleman—in every sense 
of the word a gentleman—in the study where Mr. 
Sumner spent most of his time. The grateful defer- 
ence he paid the Senator, was very noticeable, and the 
pleasant passing of delicate compliments between 
them was a study in the art of polite phrases. Mr. 
Smith had hardly reached his home in Boston, the res- 
olutions he brought had but just told the Senate that 
Massachusetts trusted the sincerity of her sons where 
she could not endorse their opinions, when the end 
came. A. R. 





CONCERNING WRANGLERS. 
By A CASUAL OBSERVER. 


i a recent sketch of the English astronomer, 

Mr. R. A. Proctor, published in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, I find the following remarks concerning 
“ wranglers’’ at Cambridge University: 

“In the English universities this term is applied to a 
limited group of first-class students or honor-men who 
‘go in’ on the final scramble for the highest places in 
a numerical gradation. This is the highest position of 
university honor, and the struggle to reach itis so long 
and severe that it is said to ‘use up’ the successful can- 
didate, so that the ‘senior wrangler’ is rarely heard of 
in after-life. Then come second, third, and fourth 
wrangler, and so on; and even tenth wrangler is re- 
garded as a highly honorable rank, as in fact it is to 
bea wrangler at all. Fortunately for astronomy and 
American lecturing, Proctor did not win the headship 
in the wrangle of his year; but he is quoted as being 
close on the heels of the leaders.”’ 

So far as the world of working scientific men is con- 
cerned, this remark does not require notice. Among 
such it will simply provoke a smile at the writer’s ig- 
norance; but the Popular Science Monthly has become 
an authority with a great many unscientific people in 
this country; and when it adopts and gives currency 
toa foolish fallacy, excusable enoughin the uninformed, 
but inexcusable in any one pretending to scientific 
knowledge, I think the occasion demands comment. 

An examination of the lists of wranglers in mathe- 
matics and the exact sciences at Cambridge will suf- 
fice to prove the absurdity of the statement to any one 
acquainted with the history of astronomy and physi- 
cal science. How much astrenemy has suffered at the 
hands of ‘used up”’ wranglers may be inferred from 
the mention of the names of Maskerlyne, formerly As- 
tronomer Royal; Herschel, Peacock, formerly Lowndes 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge; Fallows, for- 
merly Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope; 
Airy, Astronomer Royal, and regarded by leading 
American authorities as by far the most eminent and 
distinguished of living English astronomers; Challis, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, re- 
cently Director of the Cambridge Observatory, one of 
the discoverers of the planet Neptune, and author of 
one of the most remarkable mathematical treatises of 
the age; Pritchard, formerly President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford; Adams, Lowndes Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, and the computer of one of 
the hypothetical orbits which led to the discovery of 
the planet Neptune (a work undertaken and complet- 
ed before he had had time to recover from the ex- 
haustion consequent upon his attainment of the posi- 
sition of senior wrangler); and Stone, formerly first 
adjunct astronomer at Greenwich, now Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape. 

I certainly do not desire to disparage the very brill- 
iant attainments of Mr. Proctor; but I cannot sup- 
pose for a moment that either he or his most enthusi- 








astic friends believe him to stand upon the same plane 
in science as that occupied by these eminent men; and 
I cannot resist the thought that the cause of astronomy 
would not bave suffered much had he succeeded in 
crowding out the twenty-two men who were above 
him, whatever might have been the effect on Ameri- 
can lecturing. 

In physics and mathematics it would be difficult to 
find more distinguished names in the history of Eng- 
lish science than those of Atwood, Wollaston, Warren, 
Coddington, DeMorgan, Whewell, Murphy, Earnshaw, 
Pratt, Sylvester, Green, Stokes, Cayley, Thomson, 
Todhunter, Tait, Steele, and Maxwell. These are the 
names of men who were either senior wranglers or 
very near toit. They have been taken almost at random 
from the Cambridge Calendar; and the list could be 
greatly lengthened were it necessary or desirable. 
Every thoroughly educated scientific man will recog- 
nize them as the names of great scientific workers. 

It is, indeed, quite true that senior wranglers are 
rarely heard from in after life; and the reason for 
this seems sufficiently obvious. It is not that they are 
“used up” by their academic struggles, but that the 
character of their work is not such as to bring them 
before the populareye. Doubtless, among the names 
I have mentioned many will be unfamiliar to unscien- 
tific people; and yet they are the names of men who 
have amply fulfilled the promise of their youth. There 
are two tolerably distinct classes of scientific men, the 
workers and the popularizers. It would be difficult to 
say which class is the more important to the progress 
of science. Each has its function. Both contain able 
and distinguished men. But the leading workers in 
the different departments of science are rarely popular- 
izers, the two characters demanding qualities which 
are not often united in one man. And now we can 
see what is meant by the statement that senior wran- 
glers are rarely heard from. Their names do not ap- 
pear in popular scientific periodicals. They do not 
shine as American lecturers. And to this we reply 
that, if they did, we should be as much surprised as if 
they distinguished themselves in water-color painting 
or in playing on the violin. 

The records of Cambridge University show that 
nine-tenths of its honor-men have become professors or 
teachers of science. The honor-lists contain the names 
of almost all the great astronomers, mathematicians, 
and physicists that the University has produced; and 
these names all cluster around the top of the lists. The 
influence which these men, whcse names are, for the 
most part unfamiliar to the public ear, have exerted 
by their teaching, and the results in science produced 
by their efforts, are quite incalculable. They form an 
important part of the class to which we owe every 
great discovery yet made in the exact sciences. They 
stand within the sanctuary of science, admission to 
which (in the words of Herschel) can be gained only 
by one means: ‘“‘Sound and sufficient knowledge of 
mathematics, the great instrument of all exact in- 
quiry, without which no man can ever make such ad- 
vances in this [Astronomy] or in any other of the 
higher departments of science as can entitle him to 
form an independent opinion on any subject of 
discussion within their range.” 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 
By F. G. 

—We are all hunters in the field of life. Some 
of us bring down our game; but most of us end in a 
wild-goose chase. 

—True manners are the blossoming of the social 
man. Unfortunately some men are born cryptoga- 
mous. 

—Were it not for the clouds that darken us 
there would be no rainbow in our lives. 


—When you read, read the best books; it costs 
you no more; and what you get will correct and help 
build you up. A good book is like a voice from nature 
or from God. Do not confound this voice with the 
utterance of falsehood so common about you. 


—A child is often the hyphen connecting the un- 
congenial husband and wife. 

—Itis not in placing the words that the effect 
of the good writer consists; it is in the thought 
bringing its own word, that leaps to it like the particle 
to the magnet. 

—The proud man is pleased to turn away from 
me; he pleases more than one. 


—Why are we so shy of strangers? We but 
meet a brother, another self, going about in the world: 
we have found him; he has found us: we have both 
found ourselves. Yet do we count noses, and make 
distinctions. 

—We are sinning when we think we are. 


—Perhaps the greatest good next to doing good 
to your “neighbor” is, to bencftt your enemy. But 
some people heap coals of fire on their enemy’s head 
to scorch him, thus making use of a Christian precept 
to do evil. 

—Idleness is the great slough into which the 
vices of the world drift and settle, to rise again ip 
miasma. 

—It should not discourage us if our kindness is 
unacknowledged; it has its influence still. 


—We govern our passions ; but in general we let 
the passions first have a trial. 


array 
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ciation of them “in general, and in particular, as utter- 
ly false '"’] was enough for “sympathetic minds,’’ but 
that Mr. Beecher’s repute and the interest of religion 
in this community would have been benefited by a 
vindcation of his innocence by the action of his church. 
Professor Smyth wished to know the occasion and 
necessity for church action in the matter. 

This was objected to as matter excluded by the 
Letter-Missive, but Professor Smyth insisted that it 
was not Mr. Beecher’s reputation, but Dr. Storrs’s pub- 
lic speech, that he wanted explained. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Palmer, Dr. Storrs gave 
instant reply that what he designed to say about fel- 
lowship was that if it gave churches the right to do 
what they liked, and bound their fellows to silence, he 
would vever again give the right hand of fellowship to 
a church till God should tell him what that society 
would do in the future. 

In reply to a question from President Chapin, of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, Dr. Storrs asserted that the 
member of Plymouth Church who preferred charges 
against Mr. Tilton came to him asking advice as to the 
technica! form of procedure, and that he and Dr. Bud- 
ington gave him that and nothing more. He utterly 
denied that they were responsible for the introduction 
of the matter into Plymouth Church. 

Another question cf Dr. Chapin was whether, as 
preliminary and antecedent to any of these pro- 
ceedings, there had been any private conference or 
correspondence between the pastors of these two 
churches and the pastor of Plymouth Church with 
reference to the matters involved; Dr. C. added, 
“T ask only for the fact whether anything passing 
in that way previous to the formal correspondence 
will account for what seems to some of us the strong, 
perhaps over-strong and over-rigorous, putting of the 

‘ease with which the church correspondence, as it 
comes before us, begins.”’ 

To this Dr. Storrs replied that he had had no con- 
ference with Mr. Beecher concerning this subject, be- 
cause it had been made impossible by bim (Mr. B.); ad- 
ding, ‘1 felt thatin consequence of what had happened, 
it was not within my privilege to confer with him.” 
Further than this Dr. Storrs declined to enter into the 
personal relations between himself and Mr. Beecher, 
and said nothing about any conference between Dr. 
Budington and Mr. Beecher, but went into a his- 
tory of the movement of the intervention, as it de- 
veloped in the two churches. First the two pas- 
tors agreed; then they took counsel with a third; 
then they assembled the officers of their (two) 
churches and arranged for some consideration of it 
in church meeting; at the end of one of their prayer 
meetings, in the usual mode for calling speeial business 
meetings, the members were invited to remain, ‘and 
the thirty odd male members who were present unani- 
mously, even eagerly, voted in favor of the resolution 
presented, (authorizing the appointment of a commit- 
tee.) The letter prepared by the committee was never 
read in church meeting till after it had been sent to 
Plymouth Church, because they did not wish to wound 
the feclings of that church by undue publicity. It was 
made strong in order to express the strong feeling of 
their churches and the importance of the case. 

As to Prof. Smyth’s question touching his declaration 
of the insufficiency of Mr. Beecher’s denial of the vile 
stories of last Fall, Dr. Storrs said that the fact of the 
church not having vindicated bim by an investiga- 
tion would always furnish a taunt which the evil dis- 
posed might use to fling at him. 

» A disclaimer was made of any right to interfere with 
Mr. Beecher’s theological or ecclesiastical opinions, 
but the corporate action of a church became a matter 
affecting other churches, and if sucb action involved 
important principles of doctrine or discipline, it neces- 
sarily compelled churches in fellowship to take notice 
ofit. The principle of Plymouth church as to indi- 
vidual liberty tends to dissolve the church; its doct- 
rine of church independency tends to dissolve the de- 
nomination. Plymouth Church was admitted to be 
exceptional, but he appealed to the Council to draw 
the line where an exceptional position might begin to 
operate for freedom from the restraints of fellowship. 

A final appeal was made by Dr. Storrs fora decision, 
not of abstract principles, but giving practical advice 
in reference to Plymouth Church. 

Some other minor questions were asked and an- 
swered, and the Council then went into private session 
for deliberation on the matter which had been laid be- 
fore them. 

THE PRIVATE SESSIONS. 

At three o’clock, the afternoon session began, Dr. 
Brown’s motion as to the ex parte character of the 
Council being again laid on the table. 

The question of the exact nature of the Council 
never reached a decisive vote, but practically the 
members assumed that it was an advisory body. 

The afternoon was occupied in discussion of the va- 
rious points and questions which the letter-missive 
presented ; the evening session from 8 to 11 o’clock was 
similarly occupied. 

FRIDAY, 

Meeting at 9 o’clock, the Council spent a half hour 
in devotional exercises, after which, on motion made 
and adopted, the Moderator and Scribes appointed a 
committee of five, to nominate a permanent commit- 





tee of seven, who should embody the opinions of the 
Council. 

The nominating committee consisted of Hon. C. 8. 
Hammond, of Chicago; Rev. Dr. Kinsley Twining, of 
Rhode Island; Professor H. Mead, of Oberlin; Mr. J. 
Russel Bradford, of Boston; Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin, of 
Washington. 

After discussion, informal votes were taken on the 
questions presented, the voters being allowed to classify 
themselves as answering ‘‘ Yes" or ‘‘ No” or ‘ Nei- 
ther,”’ the last meaning not willing to vote in the 
affirmative or negative. 

The committee to prepare the formal result of the 
action of the Council was then nominated as follows: 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven; Rev. Dr. T. 
M. Post, of St. Louis; Professor Egbert C. Smyth, of 
Andover; Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of New Bedford; Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Patton, of Chicago; Hon. C. 8. Hammond, 
of Chicago; Mr. J. Russell Bradford, of Boston. This 
nomination was confirmed. 

Rev. Dr. Quint was then excused, but afterwards, at 
the urgent request of the members, again appointed. 
The questions were discussed up to the hour of recess, 
one o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

At 3 o’clock the council reassembled and resumed 
the discussion. This continued until -6 o’clock, when 
the whole subject was committed to the Committee of 
Seven, with instructions to send in to the council at 9 
o’clock in the evening at least a part of their report for 
the use of the body. A paper containing a draft of re- 
solutions, was at the same time referred to this com- 
mittee. It recommended a position, not of withdrawal 
of fellowship, but of such widening of the limits of this 
relation between the two complaining churches and 
Plymouth Church, that they would be less likely to 
chafe in the bonds, and riot as liable to come into col- 
lision. The council then took a recess until 9 o’clock. 

NINE O'CLOCK SESSION. 

The members gathered at the hour named, but’the 
Committee of Seven, to whom the whole case had been 
sent, did not present themselves, nor furnish any hint 
concerning the progress they were making on their 
work. But about 11 o’clock, in answer to inquiry, the 
committee advised an adjournment to an early hour 
in the morning. This was acted on, and the council 
adjourned to nine o’clock on Saturday morning. 





SATURDAY. 


The Council convened promptly, and after the devo- 
tional exercises took action concerning the death of 
Dr. Edward N. Kirk, of Boston, appointing a commit- 
tee to draft resolutions regarding it. About noon the 
Committee of Seven came in with their report, which 
was discussed till one o’clock. 

AFTER RECESS 
The Council gathered at 3 o’clock, and discussed the re- 
port, each member giving his views individually, as the 
roll was called. The report was recommitted to the 
Seven and a recess taken till 9 o’clock. 

The evening session showed but 118 of the members 
remaining. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resowed, That we offer to the pastors and churches by 
whose invitation we are convened on behalf of interests 
which are ours no less than theirs, the cordial and unanimous 
thanks of the Council for their cminently liberal provision 
for our coming and entertainment, and for the thoughtfu) 
care with which they have guarded the freedom of our dis- 
cussions; and in departing, we invoke the presence and bles- 
sing of God to abide continually in the households whose 
hospitality we have such reason to hold in most grateful re- 
membrance. ; 

About 10 o’clock the Chairman of the Committee of 
Seven came in with the larger part of the report. In 
accordance with the informal votes and the individual 
expressions of the day as mentioned above, it had been 
largely toned down as to the historical points involved 
in the-action of Plymouth Church, while the vindica- 
tion of Congregational principles and usage was 
strongly maintained. Divers amendments were at- 
tempted, and much earnest discussion was had, when 
it was finally adopted with the following position of 
the members: 

Ayes, 87; noes, 8; refusing to vote, 23. Of the 23 not 
voting, 22 refused to vote on account of even the im- 
plied censure of Plymouth Church involved; while the 
opposing 8 stood squarely on the ground that the 
Council had no jurisdiction and no right to act. 

en the doors had been thrown open and the re- 
porters, the representatives of the invited churches, 
and the few others who had waited till that late hour 
(nearly midnight) had been admitted, Dr. Bacon, the 
Moderator, read 
THE DECISION OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council has listened carefully to the Committees 
of the churches by which it was convened, and has re- 
ceived from them a clear and earnest statement of the 
aims and principles which have determined the action 
of these churches in the proceedings which they ask us 
to review. 

We have also received from the Plymouth Church a 
communication declining an invitation from this Coun- 


je&, as well as from the two churches, to appear by its 


pastor and the Committee and assist in the presenta- 
tion and discussion of the questions before us, but at 
the same time offering suggestions and arguments 
which we have carefully and candidly considered. 





We cannot doubt the right of these two churches to 
ask advice of us concerning the regularity aud Chris- 
tian character of what they have done in their deal- 
ings with the Plymouth Church. No church is beyond 
the reach of the public opinion of other churches, ¢x- 
pressed either directly or through an ecclesiastical 
council. 

Any church in its essential and inalienable indepenad- 
ence may in the exercise of a reasonable discretion 
cousider any public action of any other church; may, 
in proper methods, express its approval or disapproval, 
and may make that public action the subject of friend- 
ly correspondence and remonstrance, or, if need be, 
the ground of a temporary or permanent cessation of 
acts of intercommunion. 

There has been laid before usa series of letters that 
have passed between these two churches and the Ply- 
mouth church. On that correspondence it is our un- 
questionable right to have an opinion and to express 
it, though we have no right to try the Plymouth Church 
as a party before us. We have to say, then, that the 
letter of remonstrance and admonition with which the 
correspondence began was not uncalled for. 

The churches throughout the United States, and the 
general public also, felt a painful anxiety on a ques- 
tion imminent and urgent in this city of Brooklyn, 
and involving the honor, not of the Congregational 
churches only, but of Christianity itself. 

Without any explicit reference to that question, it 
will suffice to say that in the Plymouth Church a com- 
plaint was brought against a member that he had 
‘circulated and promoted scandals derogatory to the 
Christian integrity of the pastor and injurious to the 
reputation of the church.’’ The person complained of 
appeared in the church-meeting and declared that four 
years before that time he had by his own volition ter- 
minated his connection with the church; and there- 
upon his name was by a vote of the church dropped 
from the catalogue of its members. Thataction of the 
Plymouth Church was the occasion on which these two 
churches interposed, and with a request for a friendly 
conference. 

In this act they represented the interests of the fra- 
ternity of Congregational churches, whose principles 
of discipline and whose fair Christian fame were en- 
dangered by the course which Plymouth church seem 
ed to be pursuing. : 

For this moral heroism they deserve thanks, even 
should errors of judgment be traceable in some of the 
details of their procedure. In our consideration of the 
letter then addressed to the Plymouth Church, we find 
that the impression made by it was in some measure 
different from what was intended by it authors. Writ- 
ten under the pressure of appehensious and anxieties 
long suppressed, it seems to have impigned more faith- 
fully than was intended on the sensibilities of those to 
whom it was addressed. To many the letter seems en- 
tirely unexceptionable in matter and in manner, and 
entirely appropriate to the occasion; while to others 
it seems unnecessarily severe in the tone of its condem- 
nation of.the proceeding complained of. In their 
second letter the complaining churches having found 
what impression they had made by their remonstrance 
offered an explanation, which, we trust, was not unac- 
ceptable. Concerning the reply of Plymouth Church 
to that letter, we say nothing more than that an ingen- 
ous explanation of the reasons which had prompted 
ed Plymouth Church to rid itself of an offending mem- 
ber by an exceptional method might have brought the 
correspondence to an early and happy determination. 
We can see no sufficient reason why the request of the 
complaining churches for a fraternal conference should 
not have been granted. 

In the subsequent correspondence we see on the part 
of the complaining churches an expression of their 
desire to unite with the Plymouth Church in referring 
the points of difference to the advice of a Council. 

We find on the part of Plymouth Church no definite 
expression either of consent or refusal. Yet, inasmuch 
as the Plymouth Church did not distinctly refuse to 
unite in a reference to a Council, we cannot but regret 
that the complaining churches did not urge their 
request till a refusal or an evasion should have become 
unequivocal. 

We are not invited nor do we take it upon ourselves 
toadvise the Plymouth Church concerning its methods 
of dealing with offenders. But we are invited to ad- 
vise these two churches on certain questions. 

Therefore, we say distinctly that the idea of member- 
ship in a Congregational Church is the idea of a cov- 
enant betwen the individual member and the church; 
that by virtue of that covenant the member is respon- 
sible to the church for his conformity to the law of 
Christ, and the church is responsible for him; and that 
this responsibility does not cease till the church, by 
some formal and corporate act has declared the disso- 
lution of the covenant. The covenant may be broken 
by the member. He may offend, and when duly ad- 
monished, may give no satisfactory evidence of re- 
pentance. In that case he is cut off from communion; 
the Church having given its testimony is no longer 
responsible for him, and he can be restored only by 
the removal of the censure. Voluntary absence of a 
resident member from the Communion of the Church, 
and from its public worship, does not dissolve the cov- 
enant, but is a reasonable ground of admonition, and, 
if persisted in, of final censure. 

When-a regular complaint is made against such a 
member that in some other respect he violates the 
laws of the Church, and especially when the complaint 
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is that he has circulated and promoted scandals derog- 
atory to the Christian integrity of the pastor and 
injurious to the reputation of the Church, the consid- 
eration that he has long ago forsaken the Church is 
only an aggravation of his alleged fault. 

In regard to the future relations between these 
churches and Plymouth Church, we express our hope 
that the very extraordinary proceeding which gave 
occasion for the correspondence and for this Council 
will not bea precedent for the guidance of that Church 
hereafter. Could we suppose that such proceedings 
will be repeated, we should feel that the disregard of 
the first principles involved in the idea of church 
membership, and the idea of the fellowship of churches 
with each other, would require the strongest possible 
protest. But the communication from the Plymouth 
Church to this Council makes professions and declara- 
tions which justify the hope that such deviationfrom 
the orderly course of discipline will not be repeated. 

The accused person in that case has not been retained 
in the church nor commended to any other church. 

We recite some of those declarations from the Ply- 
mouth Church which encourage the hope we have ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ We rejoice,” says the Plymouth Church, 
**to live in affectionate fellowship with all churches of 
the Lord Jesus, and especially with those who are in 
all things like-minded with us, holding to the same 
faith and order, not only in things fundamental, but 
in things less essential yet dear to us by conviction or 
association.’’ ‘‘We cheerfully admit that whenever 
any church shall openly and avowedly change the 
essential conditions upon which it was publicly reeeived 
into the fellowship of neighboring churches, or shall 
by flagrant neglect exert a pernicious and immoral in- 
fluence upon the community, or upon sister churches, 
it is their right, either by individual action or by 
council, to withdraw their fellowship. We hold that 
preceding disfellowship in all such cases there should 
be such affectionate and reasonable inquiry as shall 
show that the evil is real, that the causes of it are 
within the control of the church, that the evil is not a 
transient evil, such as may befall any church, but is 
permanent, and tending to increase rather than di- 
minish.”’ 

While it is not to be forgotten that this communica- 
tion from Plymouth Chrch is entirely subsequent to 
the case as it stood upon the convening of this Coun- 
cil, when the Plymouth Church, by its action of De- 
cember 5, had declared itself responsible for no other 
eburch, and no other church for it, in respect to doc- 
trine, order, and discipline, which action, as interpreted 
in the circumstances then existing, implied a with- 
drawal to the ground of total independeucy, yet that 
church is to be fraternally judged by its latest utter- 
ance. 

These professions on the part of Plymouth Church 
may be accepted by other churches as indicating its 
intention to maintain an efficient discipline, and to re- 
gard the mutual responsibility of churches. At the 
same time the Council feels constrained to declare that 
these declarations seem to us inconsistent with the 
resolution of interpretation adopted by Plymouth 
Church December 5, 1873, and with other acts and 
statements appearing in the published documents. 
We think that the action of that church, as presented 
in these documents, if unmollified, would justify these 
churches in withdrawing fellowship. Yet, inasmuch 
as the Plymouth Church seems to us to admit, in its 
communication to us, the Congregational principles of 
discipline and fellowship, we advise the churches con- 
vening this Council to maintain with it the relations of 
fellowship as heretofore, in the hope that Plymouth 
Church may satisfy these churches of its aecept- 
ance of the principles which it has been supposed to 
disavow. 

We also desire in this connection to reaffirm and em- 
phasize the doctrine laid down in all our platforms of 
the obligations of Fellowship. This duty applies to all 
Christian churches. In the case of those instituted and 
united in accordance with the Congregational polity, 
it involves that more intimate communion which is 
exercised in asking and giving counsel, in giving and 
receiving admenttion, and other acts relating to doc- 
trine, order, and discipline. 

This mutual responsibility of the Congregational 
churches has characterized their system from the be- 
ginning, distinguishing it from simple independency. 

With the autonomy of the local church it is one of 
the formative and essential principles of Congregation- 
alism. Without it we have no basis in our polity for 
that system of co-operative effort to which our 
churches are pledged. We ard, therefore, the 
principles of fellowship which the pastors and 
churches convening us have so earnestly maintained 
to be those which we have received from our Father 
and the Word of God. 

We appreciate aud honor their fidelity to those prin- 
ciples under circumstances of peculiar and severe trial, 
and we offer our earnest prayer to the great Head of 
the Church that he may bestow upon them and the 
pastor and church with which they have been in corre- 
spondence, wisdom and grace; that he may guide them 
in all their actions, and that he may quicken in all our 
churches, through these painful trials, a spirit of re- 
newed fidelity to the sacred obligations of our cov- 
enants and our church communion, and we pray that 
He to whom all power in heaven and on earth is given, 
and who has promised to be with his church always, 
even to the end of the world, and who, under the in- 
spiration of his spirit and his truth has joined these 
churches in a grand and memorable past, standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the great moral and spiritual 
battles of the aze, may again unite them in the future 
conflicts and victories of his kingdom. 

LEONARD BACON, 
C. L. WALKER, 
A. H. Quint, 
a <. Se | Scribes. 
CLINTON AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LRrookiyn, March 28, 1874. 


Moderators, 





Dr. R. 8S. Storrs then arose and, in behalf of his own 
church and that of Dr. Budington, earnestly thanked 
the members of the Council for ‘the great patience 
with which they have considered the case presented to 
them; for the freedom of utterance in the representa- 
tion of the case which they allowed on the one hand 
to the churches inviting them and on the other to 
Plymouth Church, and especially for the extended 
and careful discussions through which these gentlemen 
have passed in their private sessions, of all the details 
of which of course we know nothing but of the extent 
and patience of which we are fully aware.’ He also 
expressed their satisfaction that the Council bad given 
new and distinct expression to the vital and organio 
principles for which they had contended. 

The Council's resolution of thanks to the inviting 
churches was then read, and also the following, pre- 
pared by Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the New York Tabernacle: 

Resolved, That the members of'this Council desire to record 
their thanks to God for the token of His presence which dur- 
ing their sessions they have enjoyed, for the spirit of brother- 
hood and forbearance with which their discussions have b. 2n 
characterized from first to last, and for the signal favor which 
He bas shown them in guiding them toward the result at 
which they have arrived. They recognize in these things the 
answer to the prayers which have been offered not only by 
the members of the Council themselves, but by the churches 
whom they represent, and others; and they return to their 
several spheres of labor in the faith that the Lord bath been 
with us and will bless us. 

After the reading of the Minutes of the day, a Dox- 
ology was sung, and, with the benediction from Dr. 
Bacon, the senior Moderator, the Council adjourned. 
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Che Householr. 
HOW SHOULD WOMEN IN VEST 
THEIR MONEY? 


By Etue. C. GALE. 





MONG the many things exposed by the late 
financial crisis was the lamentabie ignorance of 
most women concerning money matters. The reasons 
for this ignorance are obvious enough. There are few 
persons so fortunately endowed that they can under- 
stand the intricacies of any pursuit of which they have 
had no previous knowledge. Most men, whether will- 
ingly or not, are obliged to gain some practical knowl- 
edge of money matters before they have any consider- 
able sums to save or to lose. Hence, if they embark in 
speculative enterprises they do so with their eyes open, 
knowing that they are speculating and running the 
speculator’s risks. 

Women, on the contrary, rarely have the care of 
money until it is thrust upon them by the death of 
those who in mistaken kindness have provided for 
every want, constantly replenishing the as constantly 
emptying purse, congratulating themselves the while 
that their wives, sisters and daughters have no need 
to bother their heads with troublesome business affairs. 
lf these men were immortal, or if all men were saints, 
there would be no necessity that women should learn 
to manage property. 

Mrs. Z—— is left by her husband with a house and 
lot worth $40,000. She is told that the house is ‘‘ good 
property to hold,”’ and that it can be rented with her 
fine furniture in it, for a handsomesum. She is offered 
$4000 per year by a man who can give good security, 
and $5000 per year by one who can give no security. 
She thinks that the extra one thousand—forgetting 
how very shy a bird in the bush it is—will buy a good 
many nice things. She may even—she knows of a lady 
who has done so—spend three months in Europe upon 
thatsum. So she accepts the tenant without security. 
The first installment of the rent may be made, or it 
may not, but at any rate Mrs. Z—— finds that she bas 
the taxes and insurance premiums to pay, and that by 
the end of the year she has lost the half i* not the 
whole of the year’s rent, while to raise money for her 
own expenses, and to repair the damage done to house 
and furniture, she has been obliged to give a mortgage 
on her house. Discouraged, Mrs. Z declares that 
the house must be sold. This is done at a sacrifice, and 
she invests the proceeds, according to the advice of 
judicious friends, in U.S. bonds. 

Here her money is safe, and for a time Mrs, Z— 
feels easy. But after a few months she hears her ac- 
quaintance Mr. Y—— talking about some stock in the 
Bank of Inflation, from which he receives an annual 
dividend of fourteen per cent. (‘‘ Double what I get,” 
thinks Mrs. Z——) and of shares of stock of the railroad 
to the Mountains of the Moon, which pay still better. 
Mr. Y—— does not advise Mrs. Z—— to invest her 
money in these stocks. He only talks about them in 
her presence, congratulates himself upon his ‘ good 
fortune in selling out his five-twenties for one-fifteen, 
and buying in these first-class stocles for seventy-five.” 
The difference between the price of the U. 8S. bonds 
and that of the bank and railroad stocks, he says, paid 
all of his family expenses last year. Mrs. Z—— remem- 
bers that these could not have been small, and seems 
to hear her five-twenties rustling uneasily to change 
themselves into these wonderful stocks, by means of 
which one appears to be able to eat one’s cake and 
keep it. 

Every day or two she bears of A, and B, and C, who 
have made large fortunes by similar exchanges. Still 
she hesitates. May not this modern style of repeating 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes be what is called 
speculating? She thinks she remembers to have heard 
her husband say something to this effect, and she 
wishes to do nothing rash. She will be sure. So, she 
asks Mr. Y——. He assures her that it is not specu- 
lating. Speculators are those who buy stocks with an 
intention cf making speedy sales, while her only idea, 
of course, is to secure a permanent investment. He 
“ does not wish to advise,”’ but if Mrs. Z—— desires to 
make further inquiries he will accompany her to the 
bank, or the office of the railroad company, where she 
“can satisfy ’ herself. 

The stocks are purchased, and for six months or a 
year, perhaps even longer, Mrs. Z—— is happy in fan- 
oying herself a prosperous woman. Her dividends are 
large and she has plenty of money to spend without 
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avy bother. But by and by the Bank of Inflation fails, 
and while Mrs. Z—— is mourning over the loss of the 
$8000 which she invested therein, she is dismayed to 
discover that she is liable for the debts of the bank to 
the amount of stock she has held. This $8000 she 
thinks she will not draw from her railroad stocks, for 
these are paying such a large interest, even larger 
than last year, and she will need all that she can 
get now that her income is so much curtailed. So 
she pays the sum demanded out of the $10,000 U. S. 
bonds which some cautious friend had induced her to 
retain until now. 

After this Mrs. Z feels very much poorer, and is 
obliged to economize, but everything seems to go on 
smoothly again until a panic comes. 

“7 think I’ll sell out my railroad stocks,” says trem- 
bling Mrs. Z . “Somehow I’d feel safer if the 
money was in the five-twenties.”’ But she finds that 
she can’t sell out; or, at least, only at a frightful sacri- 
fice, and that her dividends are cut off. 

The frightened, helpless woman turns to Mr. Y— 
for counsel, expecting to find him a sympathizer, as 
he isa loser. Notso, however. Mr. Y¥: is astonished 
to find that Mrs. Z—— did not sooner realize the state 
of things and sell out in time, as he had done. (By in- 
quiry she might chance to find that this was on the 
very day when her own stocks were bought.) 

Poor Mrs. Z——, having now lost nearly all of her 
original $40,000, is overwhelmed with advice about how 
she should, or rather, should not have placed it. 

* A high rate of interest always implies a big risk of 
loss,’’ dogmatizes one. 

“When the stocks were offered you at such a dis- 
count, did you not understand that it was because they 
were worth so much less than their nominal value?" 
queries another. 

** Now let me advise you,” urges a third; ‘‘The next 
time you wish to invest money, be sure you don’t put 
it in anything you know nothing about.” 

All of which advice seems but cold comfort to the 
desponding little woman. ‘“ Alas!" she reflects, ‘I 
have now no money to invest, and if I had, how can I 
know anything about the safety of the place where I 
think of putting it? Did I not go to the Company’s 
office to inquire before I purchased those railroad 
stocks, and did not the office-man assure me that it was 
a safe and well-paying road ?”’ 

Now this helpless self-questioning of poor Mrs. 
Z——’s is not the result of imbecility, but of ignorance 
concerning the commonest affairs of business life; an 
ignorance which was once highly creditable in one of 
the softer sex. If she has no idea how she shall know 
anything about the spider but by walking into his 
parlor, whose fault is it? If her father or husband had 
been in the habit of talking over business matters with 
her, or even in her presence, she would have learned 
better than this. But ignorant 23 she was she had 
about as good a chance of keeping her property as she 
would have had of preserving life and limb if she 
had started blind-folded to walk the length of the cen- 
ter of Broadway. 

Another way in which women lose much money is by 
lending it to personal friends without requiring se- 
curity. 

*“T couldn’t ask my brother-in-law or my cousin to 
give me security. It would look as if I thought he was 
not honest.”’ . 

The brother-in-law or the cousin has no right to re- 
gard such a requirement as an evidence of distrust, and 
our belief is that if he is worthy of trust he will insist 
upon giving the security, even if he is not asked for it. 

It is not our intention to answer the question asked 
in the caption to this article, but only to give a few 
suggestions so simple, that we would not venture to 
offer them if we had not had proof that the simplest 
suggestions are those most needed. 

First, It is well to bear ever in mind that money has 
its regular price like everything else in the market. 
Whenever more than this price is offered for the use of 
money, it is because the risk attending the use which 
the debtor means to make of the money is correspond- 
ingly great. When a nominal hundred dollars’ worth 
of anything is offered for an actual fifty dollars, there 
is at least an equal chance that, the offer once accepted, 
the fifty dollars will never be seen again. 

Second, Before loaning or investing money in any 
way, it is well to ascertain what are the laws relating 
to such investments in the State in which, it. is to be 
made. Otherwise one may be bound to or fettered by 
some unforeseen obligation. In loaning money on 
bond and mortgage—perhaps the safest of all ways of 
placing money—it is necessary to examine the town 
and county records to make sure that there are no 
previously existing mortgages. A first mortgage takes 
precedence of all others, and in some of the Statesa 
judgment-bond takes precedence of even a first mort- 
gage. 

Third, As it is but rarely that any perfectly safe bus- 
iness can afford to pay four, or even three, per cent. 
interest on deposits subject to call at a moment’s no- 
tice, it is not wise to place much money in this way. 

Fourth, Remember that good security is always ob- 
tainable by those who are willing to accept a moderate 
rate of interest. The business interests of the smaller 
towns and cities of the Eastern States have for years 
been suffering for the want of that capital which glit- 
tering temptations have lured to the large cities and 
the West. Very much of this has been totally lost, and 
a good deal of the remainder has been so tied up as to 
be unavailable for years to come. 


























Fifth, When loaning money it is not only one’s right 
but one’s duty to demand security. 

Sixth, In purchasing real estate it is necessary to 
make sure that the seller can give a clear title, and 
that there are no existing mortgages or other claims 
of which the prospective buyer has not been informed. 
Also, one should never buy lands or houses without a 
previous personal inspection of them, doing one’s best 
to discover all the evils or inconveniences of the local- 
ity. At the same time it is well to remember that Eden 
is not now for sale. 

Finally, Any woman who has or may ever have 
property to care for, and who has not served an ap- 
prenticeship in the art of caring for it, would do well 
to place herself under the instruction of some trust- 
worthy business friend to learn the petty but impor- 
tant details of ordinary business, so that after signing 
her name on the back of an oblong slip of paper “‘as a 
matter of form,” she may not be surprised to find her- 
self the loser of some hundreds or thousands, as a 
matter of fact. The more old-fogyish this chosen in- 
structor may be, the safer—as a rule—will prove his 
counsels, 

But, in order to derive due advantage from our mas- 
ter’s instructions, we must take pains to display our 
actual ignorance. Otherwise no man will suspect its 
depth and density. He will talk over our heads in 
most bewildering style, imagining that any child 
should know all about quantities of things of which 
we never heard. 


Che Aittle Folks. 


GIVE THE LITTLE BOYS A CHANCE. 
By GEORGE COOPER. 


ERE we are! don’t leavo us out, 
Just because we're little boys! 
Though we're not so bold and stout, 
In the world we make a noise. 
You're a year or two ahead, 
But we step by step advance ; 
All the world’s before you spread— 
Give the little boys a chance! 


Never slight us in your play, 
You were once as small as we ; 
We'll bo big, like you, some day, 
Then perhaps our power you'll see. 
We will meet you, when we've grows, 
With a brave and fearless glance ; 
Don’t think all this world’s your own— 
Give the little boys a chance ! 














Little hands will soon be strong 

For the work that they must do; 
Little lips will sing their song 

When these early days are through. 
So, you big boys, if we're small, 

On our toes you needn't dance ; 
There is room enough for all— 

Give the little boys a chance! 





CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 
“SPRING’S A COMING!” 
By P. THORNE. 


EDDY and Millicent were out wee the wood- 
house, cracking butternuts. As Mr. Kendall’s 
house stood on a slight elevation, the ground sloped 
away behind it so rapidly that quite a space was left 
under the wood-house. Here the wagons and the 
grind-stone were kept, and here the children often 
played in winter. This morning the sun shone warm- 
ly in on them, the drip, drip, of the eaves pattered 
cheerfully down, and there was a hopeful, spring-like 
feeling in the air. 

“T'll tell you what’s let’s do,’’ said Teddy. ‘ Let’s 
pick out a whole lot of meats and give ’em to grand- 
ma for a birth-day present. Her birth-day comes next 
week.”’ 

‘““Well,’’ assented Millie. ‘‘ We can hide ’em some- 
where, and I’ll make a nice bag to put’em in. Then 
we can surprise her. Now don’t you go and tell her 
beforehand, Teddy.”’ 

“You don’t ’spose l’d be so mean as to go and tell, 
do you?” 

“Well, you know you always do tell grandma every- 

thing.”’ 
* As Millie ‘“‘hated”’ to sew, and always shirked, if 
possible, her daily “stent” of patchwork, the offer of 
the bag was a self-sacrifice grandma would fully ap- 
preciate. 

Presently Teddy found an obstinate nut that would 
not crack. He lost his temper, an accident that hap- 
pened to Teddy tolerably often. His round face grew 
red under the freckles. 

“T'll see if I can't crack you,” he said, with empha- 
sis. “There!” And, setting his teeth together, he 
brought the hammer down—whack! on bis thumb! 

“Ow,” roared Teddy, throwing the hammer half- 
way down to the corn-house, and wringing his thumb. 
“It’s that old hammer! I never saw such a mean 
bammer!” 

“Never mind, Teddy,” said Millie; ‘I'll crack till 
your thumb feels better,” and she began cracking, or, 
rather, smashing the nuts, while Teddy went off with 
an injured air and sat down on a pile of boards, hold- 
ing his thumb, But Teddy’s temper-fits never lasted 
long. Pretty soon he began to laugh. 








“Look, Millie,” he said; “‘see the old rooster fool the 
hens.” 

South of the corn-house was a large patch of bare 
ground. The old rooster stalked around on it with an 
important air, tempered by a tuuch of old school po- 
liteness. Occasionally, he affected to find a choice 
morsel of something, calling ‘“‘cut, cut,” to the hens, 
who came running from all quarters with a funny, 
headlong sort of waddle, to find—nothing at all. 

“Tshould n’t think the hens would believe in him 
any more,” said Millie. 

“Oh, they will. They’re just so silly.” 

“Perhaps he only means he’s glad spring's a com- 
ing,” suggested Millie, anxious to excuse the seeming 
deceitfulness of the old rooster. ‘I’m glad, ain’t you, 
Teddy?” 

“ Yes-sir-e-e, I bet lam. We can have such fun play- 
ing out in the lots. And I heard father tell Aaron this 
morning we must be making maple-sugar soon, if this 
weather held. I wish it was time now.” 

Just here Ralph sauntered up, hands in his pockets, 
cap pushed back on bis head, whistling slowly ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

“I’m going to set the old grey hen," he said. ‘‘Come, 
Millie, you run into the house and get some eggs, I’m 
tired.”’ 

“ What are you tired for?” asked Millie, suspiciously, 
Ralph was rather apt to be “tired"’ or “ busy ’’ when 
any errands were to be done. 

“T’ve been way up in the north lot with Aaron, and 
the snow slumps so, it’s awful hard walking. Aaron 
says he guesses he shall tap the trees to-morrow. The 
sap would run like everything to day.” 

“Oh, goody!’ cried Teddy and Millie, breaking out 
on the spot into asort of wild Indian war-dance, ex- 
pressive of rapture. 

“Come, Millie,” continued Ralph, “run along and 
get the eggs. Mind you don’t fall down and smash ’em 
all, or come hippity-hopping along, and shake ’em up 
so they won't hatch; you always get so excited.” 

Ralph never gave way to excitement himself, and of 
course wondered anyone else could be so foolish. 

When Millie returned with the eggs they all started 
in single file along the narrow, foot-trampled path 
leading to the barn. 

“Tt don’t seem as if these eggs would make chickens, 
does it?’ said Millie, ‘I suppose the yolks make the 
bodies, and the whites the feathers.”’ 

**T should think they'd all be white chickens, then,"’ 
said matter-of-fact Teddy. ‘‘ And where do their legs 
come from ?” 

‘Oh, they just grow, you know." 

The barn-yard gate fastened with a peg that went 
through a hole into the post. As they passed through, 
Ralph said: 

“Now, Millie, you fasten the gate, I've got these 
eggs.”’ 

“Let Teddy, Ralph.” 

‘* He's too short, he can’t reach.” 

“ Well, then, you wait for me,” and Millie, climbing 
up on the bars, and twining round the post, managed 
to get the pegin. Looking round she saw the boys half 
way across the yard, and several of the cattle coming 
up to inspect their visitor. 

“Wait! boys, wait for me!”’ she cried, and tumbling 


hurriedly down from the bars, rip went her dress. 


“Oh dear!’’ she said, ‘there go my gathers again!" 
and away she ran across the yard, splashing through 
the puddles in her hurry to overtake the boys, who 
were already in on the barn-floor. The floor ran 
straight through the barn, with a big door at each end. 
Bays for the hay were each side of it; beyond them 
stables for the cattle and horses. High up in each 
gable was a heart-shaped hole, through which a ray of 
sunlight streamed in, full of dancing motes that looked 
like golden dust. Last summer the hay-mows were 60 
high that the children had looked out of these very 
windows. Now the mows were low down. 

Kate, the old horse, and Tom, the colt, stuck their 
noses out over the manger, and whinnied affectionate- 
ly to the children. 

‘““No apples for you, to-day,” said Ralph, stroking 
Tom’s nose. 

While Ralph was installing the grey hen on a nest 
full of eggs, Teddy said: 

“*Come, Millie, let’s hunt for eggs. Aunt Olive says 
she'll bake a little cake Saturday for the one that finds 
the most eggs this week.”’ 

They climbed up, by some wooden pegs in a beam, 
into the floor over tho horse-manger. It was pretty 
hard work for Teddy’s short, fat legs; but when 
Millie offered him her hand, he said, with lofty scorn: 

“T can get up myself. I guoss I can do anything a 
girl can,” and tugged away manfully till he struggled 
up on top, and nearly rolled down into the horse- 
manger below before he could regain his balance. 

Teddy struck for the west hay-mow, while Millie 
prowled off into a dark corner over the cattle-stalls. 
Here she discovered a deep crevice between the hay 
and side of the barn. Lying down flat on the hay, and 
peering over, she thought she could see a black ob- 
ject low down in the hole. 

“T do believe the old black hen has stolen a nest 
here,” she thought. Thrusting her arm over in, sud- 
denly she touched, not feathers, but fur. At the same 
time two green, glassy eyes glared up at her from the 
darkness. Screaming, she started to run, but catching 
her toe in the rough boards, fell at full length. 

“What's the matter?” cried Teddy, running down 
from the west mow with his hat full of eggs. 
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“T don’t krow—something awful—a wild animal I 
think—up in the corner!” gasp@d Millie. 

“Wait till I get the pitchfork, and I'll kill him!" 
shouted Teddy. 

Armed with the pitchfork, Teddy marched valiantly 
to the combat, followed at a safe distance by Millie. 

‘Come on, Millie,’ shouted Teddy, going somewhat 
slower himself as he neared the dangerous corner. 
“What are you ’fraid of?’ 

‘*Don’t go so near, Teddy. He looked awful fierce.” 

“T’ll just poke the hay a little, and make him come 
out.”’ 

Teddy stood off, holding the pitchfork at arm’s 
length, pronging the hay. A rustling noise was heard. 

“ He's coming! Run, Teddy, run!” cried Millie, set- 
ting the example. She heard Teddy roaring with 
laughter, and, looking back, saw Blackie, the amiable 
old family cat, looking down from the hay in meek 
surprise at all this uproar. 

“ How fierce ‘he’ looks—hey, Millie?” 

“Well, I don't care, you just ought to have seen her 
eyes, Teddy. Her kittens must be in there!" 

Pulling away the hay from the old cat’s cunning 
oubby-hole, sure enough there were four tiny kittens. 
Their eyes were not open yet, and their little pointed 
tails stood up straight in the air. They crawled and 
tumbled around over each other in the most reckless 
fashion. 

** What little beauties! You think so, too, don’t you, 
Blackie?” 

Blackie purred loudly, rubbed up against Teddy 
affectionately, and then fell to licking her kittens so 
ardently as to tumble them over worse than ever. 

“This is mine,” said Teddy, picking up a Maltese 
&itten with a white nose and four white feet. 

“This is the prettiest, I think,” said Millie, cuddling 
in her neck a gray kitten, striped tiger fashion with 
black. “This is mine. Let’s carry ’em all in, and 
make a bed for ’em in the woodhouse. You take 
Blackie, and I’ll carry the kittens in my apron.” 

““What shall we do with the eggs?” 

“Oh, we can put them in our pockets.”’ 

After they had scrambled down the beam with their 
load of eggs and kittens, Millie said: 

“T’ll tell you some splendid names for our kittens. 
Don’t you remember that old pin Aunt Olive showed 
us once when she was looking over her box?’’ 

“The one with a log cabin and a cider-barrel on it?” 

“Yes; and it said Tippecanoe and Tylertoo. Let’s 
call’em that. Then we can call’em Tip and Ty for 
short. Tippecanoeand Tylertoo! Don’t it sound just 
like poctry?”’ And, shouting “ Tippecanoe and Tyler- 
too,” they scampered off for the house, and burst into 
the kitchen all out of breath. 

“Oh, mother, what do you think?” 

“ Blackie’s got four kittens!”’ 

“Yes, aud Millie thought she was ¢. wild animal.” 

“Their names are Tippecanoe and Tylertoo.”’ 

“ And I got a pitchfork and went to kill him.” 

“ Mine’s striped like a tiger.” 

“ Mine’s got white stockings on!” 

“ We found lots of eggs, Aunt Olive.” 

“‘Can’t we have an old blanket, mother, to make ’em 
a bed?” 

‘“*Mercy sakes!’’ exclaimed grandmother, who was 
peacefully knitting in the corner when this tornado 
burst upon the kitchen. ‘ What crazy children!" 

“ Children, children, not so loud,” said Mrs. Kendall. 
“Yes, they are very pretty. Aunt Olive will get you 
something for a bed, I guess. But, dear me, Millie, 
where have you been? Just look at your shoes and 
those clean stockings all spattered with mud, and 
you’ve torn your dress again. I never saw such a 
careless girl!” 

“T couldn’t help it, mother. I didn’t mean to. The 
boys went off and left me, and ’’—— 

*“* Where are my eggs?” asked Aunt Olive. 

“Oh, I forgot. They’re in our pockets. Oh dear, 
here’s one gone and broke itself,’’ and Millie, with a 
rueful countenance, pulled her dripping, yellow pocket 
inside out. 

“Millicent! how could you do such a careless thing!"’ 

“T didn’t think.” 

“A girl that never thinks must be made to think. 
Go into my room and stay this afternoon. By and by 
I will show you how to mend. your dress. You must 
mend your dresses yourself, you tear them so often.”’ 

Millie went tearfully towards the bedroom; while 
Teddy, his round face looking quite solemn with sym- 
pathy, made haste to pick up the straggling kittens 
and retreat to the woodhouse. 

Late in the afternoon Teddy went in to see Millie in 
her imprisonment. 

“IT never knew such a long afternoon,” said Millie. 
“Tt seems like a year. What have you been doing, 
Teddy?” 

‘“‘Me, and Aaron, and Ralph got down the sap buck- 
ets on 

“Tbere! I knew I should lose some fun!” 

“And washed them all out. Then we went over to 
the pasture and cut a lot of sumach sticks for spouts. 
We split ’em, and got the piths out, and sharpened 
one end, so they’re all ready to go into the trees to- 
morrow. I made three. I cut my finger, too, like 
everything ;” and Teddy showed the lame finger, done 
up in a tallowed rag by grandma. 

“I wish 1 was a boy!” sighed Millie, enviously. 
“Boys don’t have to sew.” 

“You are most as good asa boy. You can whistle 
and climb trees first rate, for a girl. But come out 





doors now. Mother says you may. I’m going to 
play cars with my sled, and I want you for the pas- 
sengers.” 








JOHNNY BURNS HIMSELF WITHOUT 
FIRD. 
By ADAM Stwin. 


OHNNY found a big brass button the other 
day, and set to work to make it shine by rubbing 
it on a piece of woolen cloth. 

“Isn't it bright?’ be said, after working awhile. 
* Just like gold.” 

“He rubbed away again for a moment as hard as he 
could, then—to brush off some chalk-dust that clung 
to the button, for I had told him to chalk the cloth to 
make it brighten the button quicker—he put the brass 
to the back of his hand. 

* Ow!” he cried, dropping the button. 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

‘* It’s hot.” 

** Hot!" echoed Mary, laying down her book. ** How 
can it be hot?” 

**T don’t know,” said Johnny, ‘‘ but it burnt me." 

‘* Nonsense!" replied Mary, picking up the button. 
**Tt’s as cold as anything.”’ 

“Tt is cold now, may-be,”’ Johnny admitted. “ But 
it was hot—warm, anyway.” 

“What asilly boy! You just imagined it.” 

“T didn’t,” retorted Johnny. 

Seeing that they were likely to do asa great many 
older people have done, dispute about a matter that 
neither understood, I took the button’and rubbed it 
smartly on my coat sleeve, and put it to Mary's cheek. 

“ There!” exclaimed Johnny, as Mary cried ‘‘ Oh!” 
and put her hand to ber face. 

“T shouldn’t have thought your arm could make it 
so warm,” she said. 

I rubbed the button on the table-cloth and placed it 
once more against her cheek, saying, “ It couldn’t have 
been my arm that warmed it this time.” 

“Of course not,”’ observed Johnny, patronizingly. 

““What did warm it?’ Mary asked, her interest fully 
awakened. 

“That's a good puzzle for you two to work at,” I 
said. ‘Don’t rub the button on the varnished furni- 
ture or on the marble table, for it might scratch them; 
but you can try anything else." 

They worked at the puzzle a long time and still were 
puzzled. 

“Maybe the heat comes from our fingers,"’ Mary 
suggested at last. 

I thrust a stick- through the eye of the button so that 
it could be held without touching the hand, rubbed it 
a moment on the carpet, and it was as hot as ever. 

“T guess it’s just the rubbing,”’ said Johnny. 

“A very good guess indeed, for that is precisely 
where the heat comes from,’’ I replied. ‘“ How it 
comes is not so easy to explain to those of your age. 
The simple fact that heat comes from rubbing is 
enough, perhaps, for you to know about it now. We 
say that rubbing makes friction, and friction develops 
heat. When you are older I’ll try to make it all clear 
to you.” 

“TIT thought heat always came from fire,” said Mary, 
‘or else from the sun.” 

*‘Sun-heat is fire-heat too, it is believed,’’ I replied; 
“ but there are still other sources of heat—our bodies, 
for instance. We keep warm when out of the sun- 
shine and away from the fire.” 

**T didn’t think of that,” said Mary. 

“Do you remember the day the masons were pour- 
ing water on a pile of quicklime to make mortar for 
the new house over the way? The lime hissed and 
crackled, sending up great clouds of steam. I have a 
piece of quicklime here, and see! when I pour water 
on it how it drinks up the water and grows hot. I saw 
a wagon loaded with lime set on fire once by a shower 
of rain.” 

“Fred told me about that, and I didn’t believe him. 
Who'd expect fire from water?” 

“Get me a small piece of ice, and I’ll show you how 
even that may kindle a fire.” 

While Mary was getting the ice, I took from my 
cabinet a small vial with a metal bead at the bottom. 

“Is it lead?” asked Johnny, when I showed it to 
him. 

“It is potassium,’ I said, ‘‘and I’m going to set a 
little piece of it a-fire with the ice Mary has brought. 
There!” 

“Tsn’t it splendid!” cried Mary, as the metal flashed 
into flame. 

“You can do anything, can't you?” said Johnny, ad- 
miringly. His confidence in my ability is something 
frightful, Really, if I were to tell him I could set the 
moon a-fire, I think he’d believe me! 

“No, Johnny,” I replied. ‘There are very few 
things that I can do, as you will discover in time. But 
now, while we are talking of heat, let me show you 
another way of warming things. Please fetch mea 
flat-iron, Mary, while Johnny brings my little ham- 
mer. Thank you! Now watch me while I pound this 
piece of lead, and put your finger on it when I stop. 
Now!” 

** Does the pounding heat it?” 

“Tt does. I have seen a blacksmith take a piece of 
cold iron and hammer it on a cold anvil with a cold 
hammer until it was hot enough to set wood a-fire." 

‘“* Where did the heat come from?" 





“From the blacksmith’s arm, but in such a round- 
about way that I should only puzzle you if I tried to 
describe it. You have seen that heat does come from 
fire, from the sun, from our bodies, from rubbing, 
from pounding, and from mixing things, such as quick- 
lime and water; how it comes in either case you will 
learn by-and-by, when you are older.” 

‘“* But we have got a long way from Johnny's button. 
Can you think of any other time you have seen things 
heated by rubbing?” 

“We rub our hands when they are cold,” Mary said, 
seeing Fred go through those motions, having just 
come in from out doors. 

“T'll tell you something I noticed coming across the 
bridge,” said Fred. “It was freezing cold, yet the 
snow in tho sled-tracks was melted when a heavy 
sleigh passed, leaving the boards bare sometimes. I 
couldn’t think what made it; was it friction?” 

“Evidently. I’ve noticed the same thing many 
times. The snow ‘ wears out,’ as the teamsters say— 
that is, the heat of the rubbing melts it.” 

“I’ve read of savages making fire by rubbing sticks 
together,"’ Fred continued. 

“They have several ways of doing it—or rather dif- 
ferent savages have different ways. One of the sim- 
plest is to rub one stick ina groove in another, rubbing 
briskly and bearing on bard. There is a bit of soft 
piue board that I tried the experiment with the other 
day. That is it. See! when I plow this stick up and 
down in the greove, the fine wood-dust that gathers at 
the bottom begins to smoke a little and turn black. 
By working long enough and fast enough I should set 
the dust on fire; but it is too tiresome when a match 
will do as well, and one can buy a whole bunch of 
matches fora penny. We get our fire by rubbing too, 
only we use something that kindles quicker than wood, 
so that a single scratch on some rough surface develops 
heat enough to light it."’ 

“What is it?’’ Mary asked. 

“ Phosphorus; I have some in this bottle. You rub 
the button, Johnny, while I take some of it out on the 
point of my knife. Now touch it with the button. 
See! itis hot enough to set the phosphorus a-fire. We 
might kindle our fires that way, but we find it more 
convenient to put the phosphorus on the end of a stick 
and mix it with something to keep it from lighting too 
easily. Then all we have to do is to rub the phospbo- 
rus point against anything rough, the friction heats it, 
it takes fire, and our light is ready. Did you ever hear 
of the traveler who was stopped by some barbarous 
people who knew nothing of matches? They would 
not let him go through their country, and, while they 
were debating whether to kill him or send him back, 
he grew tired of waiting and thought he would take a 
smoke. So he filled his pipe, and taking a match from 
his pocket struck it against his boot, lighted his pipe, 
and thought no more about it. To his surprise, the 
people who were watching him suddenly ran off, and 
directly there was a great commotion in the village. 
After a while the chief men came back very humbly, 
bringing him loads of presents, and begged him to go 
his way in peace. What was the reason? They hud 
seen him draw fire from his foot, as they thought, and 
were afraid that such a great conjurer might burn 
them all up if they offended him. That was a lucky 
match for the traveler!" t 








Q 
Puzzles, 
FLorRsL ENIGMA. 
To two-sevenths of a fuchsia add two-eighths of a moss- 


rose, two- fifths of a tulip, and one seventh of an anemone. 
The result will be a well-known flower. DE 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 
One Y, three N’s, and two E's, 
One I, two O’s, and three D's, 
One C, two 8’s, and an A, 
One B, one M, and a K, 
These all a famous author name, 
And a book written by the same. 





De F. 
BuRIED CrrTres AND Towns. 
1. We all agreed that Nero met with a worse fate. 
2. When we came to a stone or rut I carried him. 
3. It will make an excellent face if you supply mouth and 
eyes. 
4. Wen he was in a rage no animal dared approach him. 
5. Will you accept the brush of a fox for dressing your 
hair? 
6. He did not like Eden very much, after all. 
7. As he feared the mob I let him remain in the house. 
BETH. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
L. Avowel. 2. To draw toaclose. 3. A bulbous root. 4 


A Spanish nobleman. 5. A consonant. 
HIBERNIAN. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 18. 
Double Acrostic.—1. parcelona. 2. Ecru. 3. Raffaclle. 4. Tambor 
§. Horeb. 6. Olivia. 7. Lilac. 8. vei8B- 
~ BERTHOLD and AUERBAUe: 
Diamond Puzzle.— , 
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Transpositions.— 
“ Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thought you bring, 
A heart may heal or break." 
Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
“ He liveth long who liveth well.” 
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HOME. 


The managers of the New York Infant Asylum an- 
nounce a “grand bazar" at Lyric Hall, April 22-00, in aid of 
the building fund. The Asylum, which is unsectarian in its 
management, is designed for the care of infants abandoned 
by their parents, and also for those whose mothers are needy, 
each mother being allowed as far as practicable to retain the 
care of her own child while in the Asylum. An appeal is 
made for contributions in money or goods, which may be sent 
to the Asylum, 24 Clinton Place. 





The Southern people, being proverbial for hospitali- 
ty, know how to appreciate it when they become sharers of 
it themselves elsewhere. It is more pleasant than otherwise 
to find the following from the pen of one of the members of 
the committee of the Presbyterian Church South, which re- 
cently met in New York with a Reformed committee, on the 
subject of union: “It is enough to mention that all of us 
were the guests of our friends of the Reformed Church, and 
that nothing was wanting to make us feel ourselves at home. 
Let them be assured that whenever they visit such homes as 
we have in the South, while we may not be able to welcome 
them now to their own teeming abundance, our friendly hearts 
shall be to them as open day.”’ 


A work undertaken by the Episcopal Bishop of Ore- 
gon and Washington commends itself to the generous Chris- 
tian public witheut distinction of name. He proposes to 
erect a hospital and orphanage in the city of Portland, on the 
Pacific coast; and though it will be under the management 
of his church, none will be excluded from it on account of 
race or religion, and any religious ministrations that may be 
desired at the bedside of patients will be cordially allowed. 
Ample grounds have been secured for the institution, and it 
is proposed to lay the corner-stone of the first building early 
this spring. The Bishop asks for a building fund of five thou- 
sand dollars from his own church at large, which, in view of 
the practically unsectarian character of the hospital, might 
well find contributors from benevolent Christians every- 
where. 





Very reasonably, the Presbyterian is not satisfied 
with the report of the joint committees on union between 
the Cumberland Presbyterians and the Presbyterians North, 
which provides that the Confessions of Faith of both churches 
be retained, and that the candidates for the ministry and min- 
istors be allowed the privilege of selecting according to their 
own desires; both Confessions of Faith to be on equal foot- 
ing, and have the equal authority in the united church. It 
says that alternative Confessions are novelties in the theolog- 
ical world, and it hopes will continue to beso. ‘The inhab- 
itants of a commonwealth might as well attempt to live under 
two constitutions, with liberty to swear to one or the other, 
as individuals might see fit."”. This will possibly be accepted 
as true by many orthodox Christians who are unabie to sub- 
scribe to some single confessions Of faith. 


Under the title of ‘‘ A Consecrated Needle”’’ Rev. A. 
J. Gordon contributes an article in the Baptist Weekly, the 
following passage in which is worth clippink out; “ Yonder 
in her humble Normandy home sits the gentle peasant girl 
Eugenie de Guerin, plying her busy needle, and stopping now 
and then to jot down something in her note-book. We casta 
glance at that note-book and read: ‘I have been hemming a 
shect, and have sewn several things into myscam. A sheetis 
favorable to meditation; how many it is destined to cover, 
and what different kinds of slumber—perhaps that of the 
grave! Who knows whether it may not be my winding- 
sheet? or whether these stitches of mine may not be un- 
stiched by the worms?’ Where that sheet is, or whether it 
has wrapped its maker in burial, we know not. But the 
thought with which it was thus invisibly embroidered lives 
on. It has been wrought into the spiritual life of thousands 
who have read her beautiful journal. The eloquent Canon 
Liddon, preaching on immortality before the University of 
Oxford, stops to acknowledge that many of his glowing 
thoughts were drawn from her meditations. Thus the seam- 
stress instructs the preacher, and the lowly cottager gives in- 
spiration to the learned theologian.” 





FOREIGN. 

It seems that the Bishops of the Church of England 
consider the situation in it serious enough to apply for greater 
power to compel clerical obedience to the order and the cere- 
mony of worship contained in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The occasion of this proposal is not concealed. The Times is 
very frank upon the subject. and says that “it has become 
impossible any longer to overlook the license which now pre- 
vails in the church in regard to the mode of celebrating 
Divine worship;’’ that, although “ the days of absolute uni- 
formity have long passed,”’ and few would wish tor 1 them, 
there is now ‘tan absolute disregard of the clearest Hecisions 
of the Courts of Law.’”’ The tendency of the Ritualists to- 
ward the Church of Rome is, doubtless, the real cause of the 
Bishops’ proposed action, and they hope to check this party 
in the church by stricter laws, since they are unable to do so 
in any otber way. 

In the way of jubilee celebration, few men are per- 
mitted to enjoy such a one as Rey. J. M. Phillippe, of Span- 
ishtown, Jamaica, lately held. The occasion was the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ministy in that place, and, of course, crowds 
gathered from the surrounding country to greet him. He 
himself made an address full of reminiscence, this extract 
from which will interest many readers here, in view of past 
events: “In the great social change occasioned by the aboli- 
tion of slavery I did not act so conspicuous a part as some of 
my brethren, owing to particular circumstances. It is, how- 
ever, truly gratifying to me to know that I was regarded by 
many, bothin England and Jamaica, as being no indifferent 
worker in accomplishing the destruction of that monster 
evil, especially when to secure its permanent dominion it 
aimed to interrupt the progress of civilization, morality, and 
true religion, and never shall I forget, and I am sure never 
will you who witnessed it forget, the triumph of that day, 
the glorious first of August, 1838, when, at the head of a pro- 
Ceasion of upwards cf 7,000 of the population, I had the honor 








to present you before the then King’s House in this town to 
hear the proclamation of full and unconditional freedom 
from tho lips of our veteran Governor, Sir Lionel Smith, by 
command of our then youthful Sovereign Queen Victoria 
whom may God Almighty long continue to preserve and 
bless!" 


A notable contribution to the cause of Missions in 
India has been made by a town on the Clyde, in Scotland, as 
the result of a visit from the native preacher Rev. Narayun 
Sheshadri, whose appearance at the Evangelical Alliance 
Mecting here excited so much interest. Says an English 
paper: ‘‘ This eloquent Oriental, who leaves Scotland at the 
end of the present month to resume his work in India, re- 
cently gave a few addresses at Greenock, the result of which 
has been that in a few days one of the magistrates of the 
burgh, Bailie Campbell, remitted between £500 and £600 to be 
applied in the carrying out of the missionary operations at 
Julna and Indapore, which had been specially advocated by 
Mr. Sheshadri. The worthy bailie is still receiving subscrip- 
tions. It was the same town which gave the Jubilee Singers 
perhaps the warmest reception and the most handsome offer- 
ings which they have received anywhere since coming to this 
country.” 











(From Tuesday, March 24, to Monday, March 30.) 


Since Tuesday the Massachusetts Legislature has 
been balloting for a United States Senator to succeed Mr. 
Sumner. Saturday's vote resulted as follows: Dawes, 88; 
Hoar, 75; Curtis, 68; Adams, 13; Banks, 7; Whittier, Wash- 
burn and Pierce received each 1 vote; whole number of 
votes, 254; necessary to a choice, 128. This may be taken asa 
specimen of the votes which preceeded. Dawes bas gnined a 
few votes and Hoar has lost a few, but the variations are 
small. Butler favors the election of Dawes. Hoar is strictly 
the administration candidate, and Curtis commands the whole 
Democratic strength of both houses. One could have hoped 
better things of a state which has so lately been indignant at 
the preferment of Simmons, and sorrowful at the death of 
Sumner. A rumor of coalition between the Democrats and 
the administration men on Mr. Adams is current as we go to 
press. 


A serious strike has been for some days in progress 
among the Erie Railway employees, the demands of the strik- 
ers varying somewhat according to the locality. At the im- 
portant repair shops at Susquehanna, the trouble culminated 
late in the week, and on Saturday all trains were stopped by 
the disaffected workmen. Riot and bloodshed seemed so cer- 
tain, that at the request of the proper authorities Governor 
Hartranft called out troops, who now (Monday) hold the town 
and guard the railroad property. The workmen seem to have 
had some just ground of complaint through irregularity of 
payment, but no policy can be more ill-judged than for them 
forcibly to interrupt travel on such a line as the Erie. In the 
existing stagnation of business, railroads as well as individ- 
uals have hard work to meet their expenses, and if business 
be blocked entirely, whore is the wage-money to come from ? 
The strikers probably say, ‘* Out of the pockets of the wealthy 
owners’’; but that source of supply would last but a very 
short time if the receipts of the road were cut off. 


The latest English argument in favor of the settlement 
international differences by peaceful means is called the of 
Superb. She is an iron-built broadside ship, of 9,800 tons dis- 
placement, and 8,000 horse-power. To begin with, she costs 
£418,000, (multiply by 5 and add the gold premium to appre- 
ciate the figure), and to keep her will cost at least 20 per cent. 
of the investment. This argument will be clinched this fall 
by another of like nature to be named the Fury. She is to 
cost a matter of £30,000 more than the Superb. She is to carry 
four “Woolwich Infants,” that is to say, thirty-ton guns, 
which throw projectiles each of which is heavy enough to 
ballast an ordinary coasting sloop. Other European powers 
are by no means backward in preparing for the brotherhood 
of man, each after its own peculiar way. Germany, for in- 
stance, has just decided, after along parliamentary debate, to 
keep up her military establishment; Franco estimates the 
army expenses for the year at about $100,000,000, not counting 
the navy, which isa third as much more. At least it is some- 
thing to say that we are the only first-class power that dares 
to think seriously of reducing its military force. 





Congress may regulate commerce among the several 
states, (sec Constitution art. 1, sec. 8, par. 3.,) but there are 
many who think that Mr. McCrary’s Transportation Bill will, 
if it becomes a law, establish a dangerous precedent. How- 
ever this may be, it passed the Lower House on Thursday by 
a close party vote of 121to 116. This bill was submitted in 
January, witha full report from the committee which had 
the matter in charge. As passed, it decrees in substance 
that all inter-state railways shall be regarded as engaged 
in commerce between states,and shall be held liable for 
violations of this act. They are forbidden to charge rates 
for the transportation of passengers and freight other 
than shall be fixed by a board of nine commissioners, one 
from each judicial district, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Each of these commissioners must 
be a resident of the district from which he is appointed, and 
none of them must have any interest in any railroad. It 
shall be the duty of this board to investigate carefully the 
peculiar conditions of every railroad coming under its juris- 
diction, and prepare schedules of maximum rates to be 
charged in all cases, such schedules to be changed as occasion 
may arise. Now what will be the result if the Senate, as is 
rather unlikely, passes this measure with its main features 
unchanged? Nine Commissioners will of course be appointed, 
and, after a while, confirmed. Maybe General Butler will 
suggest some good men for Commissionerships. At any rate 
the Board will be created, and will draw up its schedules. If 
these do not please the railroads, law suits testing the con- 
stitutionality of the act are sure to follow, and if the rail- 
roads have no complaints to make, shippers are sure to be 
dissatisfied. Undoubtedly it is eminently to be desired that 
the great transportation companies should be prevented from 
using their power. toan oppressive degree, but the experience 
ef individual States gocs to show that Commissioners are far 
less likely to manage than they are to be managed, The best 
that we can confidently hope for in case the measure becomes 





a law is that the impé@Ptant constitutional question involved 
will be quickly, and finally, decided. 


Mr. Sumner’s will has been filed in Boston, and will 
doubtless be proved in due course. It is wholly written, so 
says the Advertiser, in the testator’s handwriting, a signature 
being placed at the foot of each page. Francis V. Balch is 
appointed executor, and to him, with Professor Longfellow 
and Edward L. Pierce, are bequeathed all manuscripts, letter- 
books, etc., with full authority to destroy or use as may scem 
best. Three thousand dollars are provided to defray expenses 
of publication. All books and autographs are given to Har- 
vard College, all pictures and engravings (“ with one excep- 
tion”) to the city of Boston for the Art Museum, and all 
bronzes to Professor Longfellow and Mr. 8. G. Howe. To the 
President and Fellows of Harvard the sum of $1,000 is given 
to provide an annual prize for the best dissertation on Uni- 
versal Peace and the methods by which war may be perma- 
nently suspended. ‘1 do this,’’ says Mr. Sumner, “in the hope 
of drawing the attention of students to the practicability of 
organizing peace among nations, which I sincerely believe 
may bedone. I cannot doubt that the same modes of decision 
which now prevail between individuals, between towns, and 
between smaller communities may be extended to nations.” 
The proceeds of the remainder of the estate are equally 
divided between Mrs. John Hastings, of San Francisco, the 
testator's sister, and ** Harvard College, in trust, for the bene- 
fit of the college library, my desire being that the incomo 
should be applied to the purchasing of books relating to poli- 
tics and fine arts. This bequest is made in filial regard for 
thecollege. In selecting especially thelibrary, lam governed 
by the consideration that all my life I have been a user of 
books,.and, having few of my own, I have relied on the libra- 
ries of friends and on public libraries; so that what I now do 
is only a return for what I have freely received.” In this 
connection it may be well to state that Boston has promptly 
taken up the question of providing a suitable and permanent 
memorial of Mr. Sumner. Mr. Schurz has been invited to 
deliver a eulogy before the government and citizens of 
Boston. He has accepted the invitation, but no date for tho 
oration is as yet named. 








Very effectually bas Congress dissrpated the hopes 
which we, in common as we believe with an overwhelming 
popular majority, cherished regarding the currency. Mr. 
Dawes called up the $400,000,000 bill on Monday, according to 
previous notice, and the amendments of which we last week 
printed the substance were successively proposed and re- 
jected. Encouraged by their success the extreme inflationists 
attempted to table the bill and so capture it for farther 
tinkering in the interests of expansion. Mr. Dawes had 
however, arranged his parliamentary moves s0 carefully that 
avery decisive vote sent the bill to a third reading. Then 
Mr. Butler tried to get the floor, but was ruled out of order 
and the bill passed by a vote of 168 for and 77 against. In the 
Senate the debate was resumed on Monday, but the proceed- 
ings were more deliberate. Mr. Sherman with the consent of 
the Finance Committee reported his bill, and the debate on 
various amendments continued without much apparent ad- 
vantage for either side. The inflationists, however, gained con- 
fidence from the action of the House, and were ready to vote 
on Thursday. The sense of the Senate was called out first on 
an amendment proposed by Mr. Schurz fixing the volume of 
legal tenders at 356,000,000. With the vote which followed the 
hopes of the contractionists vanished. Highteen senators 
were for the amendment, and forty against it. Mr. Morrell 
then offered an important addition to Mr. Wright’s $400,000,000 
amendment in these words, “at which amount it shall remain 
until reduced as hereinafter provided.’”’ This was lost by 31 to 
26, and Mr. Wright’s amendment was then passed by precisely 
the same vote. We go to press, then, with the Senate com- 
mitted to fixing the maximum volume of the currency 
at $400,000,000, and with the following bill passed by tho 
House: 

A bill to fix the amount of legal tender notes at $400,000,000. 

Whereas, The existing uncertainty as to whether the 
amount of legal tender notes now authorized by law to be 
kept in general circulation is $356,000,000 or $400,000,000 is cal- 
culated to derange the business of the country and unsettle 
values; therefore 

Be it enacted, &c., That the provisions of law existing prior 
to the passage of the act 7 pee April 12, 1866, entitled * An 
act to amend an act to provide waysand mcans to support the 
Government,” approved March 3, 1865, be and the same aro 
hereby declared to be in force, so as to authorize the amount 
of legal tender notes of the United States to the amount of 

,000,000, to be kept in general circulation, and the total 
amount of United States notes, issued or to be issued, shall 
never exceed $400,000,000. 

It will be seen that the two Houses are practically agreed 
as to the legal amount of United States notes, and we may 
as well base our estimates of farther legislation on theso 
data. On the supposition that Senators adequately represent 
their constituents, the composition of the vote is instructive. 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas, and Ver- 
mont want to let the currency work slowly up, as, if let alone, 
it would certainly do, to a specie standard. Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, the Carolinas, and Virginia, are in no hurry for 
such appreciation. Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, are divided. Massachusetts is not in- 
cluded in this list, as Mr. Boutwell for some reason did not 
vote. It is known, however, that he is opposed to inflation, 
and had Mr. Sumner lived to vote, it is certain that ho would 
have supported every measure that looked toward resump- 
tion. Twelve Senators were ‘paired off, and there is but ono 
Senator from Louisiana. The relative strength of the two 
parties is 37 and 31. If anyone has the curiosity to check off 
the names, we venture to say that a preponderance of good 
sense and sound judgment will be found among the minority. 
An analysis of the House gives a not very different result. 
New York, Maryland, Texas, Nevada, Oregon, and California, 
with all New England, oxcepting Gencral Butler (and he 
apologized for his vote), are opposed to inflation. The other 
twenty-five States favor inflation, only 17 of their represent- 
atives voting against it. It is not the increase of our circu- 
lating medium that is so much to be regretted. A year of 
commercial prosperity may casily incrcase the actual require- 
ments of the country by that amount. But the assumption 
by Congress of the right to increase the volume of paper 
money without providing for its redemption establishes a 
precedent which is fraught with danger to every commercial 
interest in the land. Thcre is yet time to retreat from this 
position, and, however improbable it may be, a veto from 
the President is not abani+>!= te nomible. 
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From Saturday, March 21, to Saturday, 
March 28. 


Wall Street.—Coneress has left no doubt in 
the minds of money-dealers as to its prevailing 
opinion. We give the text of the bill which was 
passed on page 258, with further particulars as to 
the financial measures which may be expected. 
The general sentiment on the street is relief from 
the uncertainties of the past three months. “ At 
any rate,” business men say,“ we now know what 
to expect, and can make our arrangements accord- 
ingly.” The money market shows considerable 
activity, with somewhat firmer rates and an abund- 
ant supply on call. Cable advices from London 
announce a decrease of bullion in the Bank of 
England, and that money in open market is nearly 
up to the Bank discount rate (3}4 per cent.), 

United States Bonds.—There has been some 
renewed activity on an increased home @efnand, 
and in the latter half of the week foreign Bankers 
came on the market as purchasers to a consider- 
able extent. The tendency of legislation is of 
course to enhance the value of gold bearing bonds, 
and of course this description of Governments is 
the first to attract attention. The foreign buyers 
have confined their purchases almost exclusively 
to 5-20’s of 1867 and 6’s of 1881. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 





Mar. Mar. . Mar. 
2. 


23. 24, 2. 26. 2, 
. PBL, 11456 
*B1, 11934 

1, 120 








Stocks, etc.—An upward tendency showed it- 
self early in the weck, and has, upon the whole, 
been well maintained, the stimulus being, of 
course, the news from Washington. Railroad 
earnings continued to show a decrease all over the 
country. This is in perfect accord with the stag- 
nation of business, so unusual at this season, and 


we can hardly anticipate immediately a very 
marked chenge for the better. 


The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
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23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 
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Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 


the close of the week were: 
ood asnad. G ig 4. sope sss 


BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr. 

WE Bvuy AND SELL GOVERNMENT LBonpDs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for eash ; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at: the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 
ness. 

We also deal in the CENTRAL PACIFIC and 
WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BoNDs, which, at 
present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
GoLp Srx Per CENT. LAND BonDs at 85 and 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of the company’s lands 
in California, Nevada, and Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 


London prime bankers... 














Kk -O UN NTZE BR OTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 


Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 
Illinois and lowa Farms. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Tilinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
real estate business. 
weete i & BEECHER, 


Broad Street, New York. 








NEW YORK ! OSWEGO MIDLAND 
First Mortgage Bondholders 


by applying at our office can receive the report 
and plan of the Committee for the reorganization. 

Having marketed these bonds, and being our- 
selves large holders thereof, we shall be glad to 
confer with other holders with a view to the pro- 
tection of our mutual interests. 


CGEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St. 


GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO,, 


Bankers and Brokers, 





66 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on 
consigned for sale. 


Securities 


A. W. GREENLEAF, JOHN B. NORRIS, 
WARREN E. GREENLEAF. 





TURNER BROTHERS, 
BAN KERS, (i: Mot Torser, 


J. 8. Decker. 

No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 
Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


J. Turner, 


M. &- Tur T,| 
T.¢ x 
R. Turner, | 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


25 Nassau St., New York. 





No. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §80- 
LICITED. ae 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

_INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, 


WITH 


GUARANTY 


oF 


Eastern Railroad of Massachusetts, 
SAVE AND CONSERVATIVE 
New England Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile, and 
has a basis of a CASH CAPITAL STOCK OF $1,200,000 
PAID IN AT PAR. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, and in- 
terest, payable in gold, May land November }. 

For sale by 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 


TRAFYTIC 





Interest Payable 1st June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 198. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 


The nominal amount of Bonds authorized to be 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the ‘‘ New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 


offered for sale. eras 
12 PER CEN '. NET. 
Improved Farm Send Son, Cc ee. and refer- 
ences. - WATKINS 


First Mortgag 
_Bonds Guaranteed. | & CO., Green. Kan. 


THE 1 APER,. CENT nN EE SOMPANY 


will invest money on first-class Keal Estate at 10 
er cent. interest, net, payable pon bee in 
ew York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
loans made through its opener. All charges paid 
y the borrower. ease write, before investing. 
for New York and New England references, anc 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of lowa) President. Address JAM B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Lowa. 





UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 39 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Mond: y Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 

lus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. onary oe 18, J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
. ARMOUR, secre eretary.— 


ee L GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica} science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Motbers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 

That which makes Strong Bone antl Muscle. 
That which makes Good Flesh and Blood. 
= nat which is Easy of Digestion 
That — is Kind and Friendly to the 


And that Acts asa Preventive of man 
Disorders incidental to Childhood. 

It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment 
in the sick room, where its rare excellence, espec- 
ially for Infants and young Children, and forall 
cases of general debility, has been incontestibly 

roven. 

” See circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally, and at the wholesale depot by 


CARLE & STRONC, 


153 Water Street, New York. 
_ Say you you saw this advertisement in this 8 paper. 








“Watch Buyers, Attention! 


The pateemiene’ Bw ime directs the atten- 
of parties contemplating 


tion ine urchase of 
Wa Se son ae ene 
supe ority 0 e 


el Movement 


jw Stem and Key 


4 These Watches 
have Equilibrium 
apem’ts, Chro- 
nometer Balances, 
Ruby Pallets, 
Tempered and 
Hardened Bre- 
quet Hair Springs, 
Full Ruby Jewel- 
ed, and combine all modern improvements in 
watch-making. 
atches were awarded the Grand Prize at 
Exposition in 1867, for best performance 
and greatest accuracy in adjustment; and as a fur- 
ther guarantee that they are equal to the best, we 
annex names of some of the most respectable 
dealers in the trade, who have tested them for 
= will vouch for the accuracy of our state- 
ments 
Benedict Bros., New Y’k.' W.F.Weeks, Bangor, Me. 
E. Marks, T TOY, N. ee H.W. Strang,Elmira.N.Y. 
J.A.Smith, Sar.Sp’s.N.Y. Moines & Isbell, Owego, 


E. B. Booth & Son, Roch-| ¥. 
ester, N. Hyde & Bettys, Auburn, 

H. Hotchkiss, Buffalo, | N. Y; 

Clark, Batavia,N.Y. 


B. K. Chase & Co., Rut- fi <‘ ‘owell & Co.,Clev'd,O. 
and, H. Ford, New Haven, 
J. H. Grant, Troy, Pa. \ 


¢ t. 
¢ W. Luce, Xenia, Ohio. we & Isentbal), To- 
A. Lowell, Portland, Me.| ledo, 
J. M. Bonnet, Zanesville, Geo. ee. Morrow, 0. 
iG. — ‘Canandaigua, 
“Burbank, Worces-| N. 
ter, Mas Le otitis ¢ Worth, Cam- 
W.8. Taylor, Utica, N. ¥.|_ brid qa 
Sell & Co., Hart- 


Evans & Manning, ane} D. Hi. 
hampto % ‘ord, Ct. 
Dunlap C Baker, Man- le Ww man, St. Albans,Vt. 
chester, N. H. Ww. , W. Winsted, Ct. 
And a large number of others ponent the United 
States. For further particulars, ask your watch- 
muker to see them, or address 
QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
Wholesale Agents in the United States, 
Salesroom, 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, it cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 


LL PRESERV 
For sale = , responsible fool in nearly 
pany Ge D4 TRADE MARK, STAMP- 
ED. ot £ VERY PA 
NCER OPTICAL MW FG CO, 
norman and Sole Manufacturers, 
16& 18 MAIDEN LANE N.Y 


“OUR NEW SONG BOOK — 


ROYAL DIADEM 
IS A DECIDED SUCCESS!! 


You ought to have it in your Sunday- 
School—those using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 
CONTAINS NEW SONGS. 
{2 Its Hymns and Tunes are Gems, 
¢@ Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 


Price, 230 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
tw? A Copy in Paper Cover sent on receipt of 
sents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
and 145 State Street, Cc ‘hicago. 


Kuaint, Kueer and Kurious 


Is the valuable book we give toall. Full of facts, 
figures and fun; 64 pages; 50 pic ctures. Inclose two 
stamps and address Blackte & Co. 746 Broadw’y,N.Y. 
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WINNOWED HYMNS 


Gives Universal Satisfaction! 





Is full of Favorite Songs (new and 
old) for Prayer-Mectings, 
Revivals, otc. 


'HOUSANDS HAVE ADOPTED 
WINNOWED HYMNS 


During the few weeks it has been before 
the Public. 





or It is a very convenicnt size for the pocket. 

§#~ Every Hymn and Tune is adapted to the use 
for which it is recommended. 

oF If you examine it you will like i! 





Price, in Paper Covers 
Tarr 30 “ 
* Flexible Cloth.... “— = 
t®™ Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth street, New York, 
145 State street, Cc hicago. 


A SENSIBLE HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
TOOL CHESTS, 


With First-Class Tools Only. 
For Circular address 
J.T. PRATT & CO., 53 Fulton Street, New York. 


eel 25 cents. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


DAILY OPENING 


Fresh Spring Goods. 


FOREIGN GOODS of 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION 
in the 





LATEST STYLES 
received by nearly every steamer. 
Also, 
the best of everything that the American market 
affords in our numerous departments. 
Specia) mention may be made of our complete 
line of ; 


STRAW COODS, 


including 
BOYS’ FINISHED HATS. 

Also,a full assortment of English, French, and 
Belgian Chips, in Round Hats and Bonnets. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, SASH TRIMMINGS, and 

RIBBONS. 
5, all silk Gros Grain Ribbons, 13c. a yard. 
No. 7, all silk Gros Grain Ribbons, l4c. a yard. 
No. 9, all silk Gros Grain Ribbons, léc. a yard. 
No. 12, all silk Gros Grain Ribbons, 21c. a yard. 
In all the desirable Spring shades und black. 


No. 


©; 





oe all silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 7ic. a yard, 
in all the desirable colors and black 
7-inch black watered Sash Ribbons, 49c. a yard. 


SPRING STYLES. 


PARASOLS. 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 





Laces and Embroideries. 


Ladies’ Ties in 
the latest novelties 
of the season. Jet Ornaments. 


SATCHELS, TRAVELING BAGS, 
and Leather Goods of every description. 


Fine Toilet Goods, Dress Trimmings,Fringes, 
French and English Zephyrs and Patterns, 
and American Perfumes, Stationery and Books, 
Small Wares and Toys, Confectionery 
and Bonbons. 

AN ELEGANT SODA FOUNTAIN, 
Matthew's Frost King, that dispenses ice-cold 
ae soda and mineral waters 

the finest syrups. 
House- ae... Goods. An elegant assortmen 
Wood, iron,and tin ware. o han eee mone d Ware | 
Children’s Carriages. e best manufacture. 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. 


A revolution in the crockery trade. 
‘ine Goods, Superbly Decorated. 
Initials and eR... designed to order. 
 X eemeed is made of decorating China to order 
wit 


PHOTOCRAPHS. 


An unusually lerge and complete stock of 


Family Linens, Damask Napkins, 
Huck and Damask Towels, Russia eomnen, 
ble Damask in choice patt 
miles, pA and Nainsooks, 
Cambrics and Jacunets, 
Balmoral Skirts in 


SPRINC STYLES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
NISHING GOODS AND 
UNDERWEAR. 
Also, UNDERCLOTHING in great variety. 
Pisined Hosiery, | Real Kid R.H.M. & Co. Gloves. 


Spring U ndervests at S¥c., 
former price, $1 62. 


OUR ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Orders from any part of the country will be filled 
on receipt of money or Post Office orders, by ex- 
press or mail. 

Goods Gotivered ‘free of expense to any part of 
New York City, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey 
City, or Hoboken. 


Fancy Jewelry, 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, 





Ta 
Marseilles 
Piques and 


FUR- 





It will Rey you well to call every day, as there is 
no establishment in the country where there is 80 
large an fassortment of goods at such reasonable 
prices. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14TH ST. AND 6TH AV., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Scientific ay Samtarp. 


THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


METHOD for the protection of wood from 

the action of the weather, or of the moisture of 

the soil in which it is buried, has long been sought for 

py practicai chemists. Many processes have been pro- 

posed, and some have been found of great utility. The 

Journal of Applicd Chemistry published a very inter- 

esting and instructive article on this subject, in which 

the new process of Hatzfeld is described, and from 
which we draw the following facts: 

In the protection of wood two points require consid- 
eration. First, a suitable preservative material must 
be found; and secondly, a simple and practical method 
of introducing this material into the wood to a suffi- 
cient depth must be invented. Boucherie accom- 
plished the latter by utilizing the weight of a column 
of fluid; while Breant, Fleury, Personnet, and others 
preferred to exert a pressure in closed vessels. Up to 
the present time, less success has attended the attempts 
to discover a suitable preserving fluid. Some, who 
ascribe the decay of wood to the action of animal and 
vegetable parasites, have sought to impregnate it with 
the poisons, such as the chloride of zinc and sulphate 
ot copper. The latter substance is still used by a few 
corporations in France. But all such soluble salts can 
act only for a short time, since rain and the moisture of 
air and soil will dissolve them out after awhile. Pat- 
ents have also been obtained for impregnating wood 
with insoluble substances precipitated within it by 
the successive action of two soluble substances. Among 
these substances are phosphate of iron, sulphate of 
baryta, silicate of iron, and the like. These methods 
have in general one common disadvantage—that the 
acids set free by this mutual decomposition and pre- 
cipitation attack the fiber of the wood, and hence none 
of them have remained in use. The saturation of 
wood with creosote was recently adopted and prac- 
ticed in England. This prevents decay but does not 
harden the wood. The process is expensive and diffi- 
cult, and the apparatus costly. Much time is required, 
and the liquid must be analyzed frequently to ascer- 
tain whether it is in good condition. Besides all this, 
there is great danger of fire. 

The fact that oak lasts longer than other wood long 
oecupied the attention of Hatzfeld, a manufacturer of 
Nancy, France. In 1830 some oaken piles which have 
been buried since 1150 were dug upin Rouen. They 
were not only as black as ebony, but extremely hard. 
Hatzfeld referred these properties of oak-wood to the 
large quantities of tannic and gallic acid contained in 
it. Heis of the opinion that the abundance of tannic 
acid produces an effect upon the fibers of the wood 
analogous to that produced by tanning an animal 
hide, forming a hard, insoluble and impenetrable com- 
pound which can resist without change the influence 
of heat and moisture. This dark color had long be- 
fore been referred to a union of the gallic acid of the 
wood with iron, of which there is more or less pres- 
ent in all soils. 

Hatzfeld considers this tannate and gallate of iron 
the best preservative against decay. He therefore 
proposes to impregnate the wood with tannin, and 
afterwards with acetate of iron, und thus to place it in 
the ground in a condition somewhat similar to the 
condition of that which was removed from the earth 
after the lapse of three centuries. This method 
has the advantage of being cheap, while the acid used 
does not attack the fiber of the wood. The new proc- 
ess is now being tested on a large scale by a French 
telegraphic company on the Nancy-Vezelise line, the 
poles being prepared at Nancy under the direction of 
Hatzfeld himself. 








THE AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 
\W 7 E find in the Scientific American an inter- 


esting description of some of the peculiarities 
of the South African diamond fields. Although the 
geological age of these fields has not been absolutely 
determined, it is generally believed that they date 
from the triassic epoch. In the strata are found the 
remains of crocodiles, denosaurians, labyrinthodontes, 
and other monsters of antiquity ; but perhaps the 
most interesting and curious are the fossil turtles, 
which are provided with canine teeth. The skull of 
this creature strongly resembles that of the turtle, but 
it has two long tusks similar to those of the walrus. 
Professor Richard Owens, who has profoundly studied 
this remarkable fossil, believes that the animals were 
oviparous, cold-blooded, and yet had pulmonary res- 
piration. He also recognizes peculiarities which ally 
them closely to the lizard family. Huxley is of the 
opinion that they were provided with long tails. 

The characteristics of the animal are remarkable be- 
cause they seem borrowed from those of creatures 
most widely separated in nature. As a whole, the 
bones indicate a reptile between the lizard and tor- 
toise. The forward portion of the head resembles that 
of the former; and the edges of the edentulated jaws, 
covered during life with a bony casing like a beak, re- 
late to the latter. The oblique manner of opening the 
mouth recalls the same peculiarity in certain fish. 
Huxley, however, asserts that the nostrils and various 
points in the osteology are those of birds. The tusks 
are More analogous to the teeth of mammifers, while 








the sutures of the skull resemble those of the latter, 
and are never met with ia the case of reptiles. 

It is stated that more than three thousand diumonds 
have been found in the South African diamond fields 
during the last eight months. The mines are of two 
kinds: the first, called ‘‘dry,’”’ are located in the cen- 
ters of plains, and consist of layers of rock, in which 
the precious stones are mingled with garnets, pyrites, 
etc.; the others, termed ‘river mines,”’ are established 
on the beds or banks of water-courses, and the dia- 
monds in these are mixed with agates, emeralds, and 
chalcedony. In both, however, the gems are almost 
always found in a fragmentary state, for the finest and 
largest stones have the strange peculiarity of suddenly 
disintegrating or exploding. Ordinarily rupture will 
take place during the first week after the diamond is 
brought to light, but cases are known where it has oc- 
curred three months subsequently. It issaid that cov- 
ering the stone with tallow will prevent the trouble; 
but, of course, if the grease has to remain permanently 
on the diamond to preserve it, its value is destroyed. 
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OUR PAPER. 


HE letters which keep coming in upon us day 
after day, praising the Christian Union, and 
paying all manner of hearty and appreciative compli- 
ments both to our premium pictures and to the paper, 
are very grateful to those who labor week after week 
and day after day to keep it up toa high standard of 
excellence. 

For the lovers of a pure and wholesome fiction, there 
has been provided Edward Eggleston’s masterpiece, 
“The Circuit Rider,’ an admirable story admirably 
told, and enforcing a grand lesson. This is now fin- 
ished, and is just about being published in illustrated 
book form by J. B. Ford & Co. Before very long, now, 
will come Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, with her always 
charming style and fascinating narrative, in her new 
work, ‘‘ We and our Neighbors.” 

But these are salient and obvious points. We won- 
der if the readers of the Christian Union ever stop to 
realize the succession of first-class writers who cater 
for their interest, instruction, and amusement. Take 
a2 look at these names, just for curiosity, from among 
recent contributors to this paper, and see if the list can 
be surpassed by that of the contributers to any period- 
ical—daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly. We except 
none in the challenge: 

Henry Allon, (Editor British Quarterly Review), 
Louisa M. Alcott, Lyman Abbott, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Elihu Burritt, Leonard Bacon, LL.D., Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D., Celia Burleigh, Chas. L. Brace, 
Catharine E. Beecher, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Selma 
Borg, Amelia E. Barr, Thomas K. Beecher, Rose Terry 
Cooke, James Freeman Clarke, J. Leonard Corning, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, N. 8. Dodge, J. W. De Forest, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Prof. George P. Fisher, (Yale), James 
T. Fields, Emily Faithfull, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Grace Greenwood, Robertson Gray, Howard Glyndon, 
Mrs. R. 8. Greenough, Washington Gladden, ‘“‘ H. H.,”’ 
Fdward Everett Hale, Gail Hamilton, Jcohn Hay, 
Eleanor Kirk, Augusta Larned, Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Kate Putnam Osgood, Pres. 
Noah Porter, (Yale), Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, R. W. Raymond, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Jane G. Swisshelm, Rev. Joseph 
P. Thompson, LL.D. (Berlin), Celia Thaxter, Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D., H. Clay Trumbull, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, John G. Whittier, Prof. E. L. Youmans, etc., ete. 
It will be difficult to recall many names eminent in 
American literature, who write for periodicals at all, 
not contributors to these columns. 

It is now more than a year since the Nation said of 
the Christian Union that it was ‘not only the ablest 
and the best, but also the most popular, of American 
religious journals.” Since then the paper has steadily 
improved, and no pains will be spared to make it bet- 
ter and better—for we have no idea that we have yet 
reached “ the ideal !”’ 

What the Christian Union aims to become is—the 
best possible Family Journal. 








HARD TIMES. 


Sg @ man and many a woman who in 

ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agrecable, casy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you willsee what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


NEWS FROM ADVERTISERS. 


i lig circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is full twice as large as 
that of any other weekly religious newspaper, and three 
or four or five times as large as most of them; while 
we do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for 
advertising. And when we speak of “circulation” 
we mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to 
favor everything which tends to elevate, or help, or 
enrich the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a 
favorite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the 
value of the paper. We are getting every little while 
expressions of appreciation from different advertisers. 
Here are some just received: 


PHILADELPHLA, 624 to 628 Market St., March 14, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen—After an experience of some years, we consider 
the Christian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the 
advertising mediums in the country. 

Yours truly, 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers. 
NEW York, March 14, 1874. 
PUBLISHERS CHRISTIAN UNION: 

Dear Sirs—We have received so much benefit from adver- 
tising our Baby Coaches in your paper that we want to begin 
again. Although advertising largely in many of the best 
known papers, we find the Christian Union, without {excep- 
tion, the most profitable medium for us. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Daby, 
Successor to Elder & Brown, 
445 to 452 West Street. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 23, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.: 

Gents—We inclose advertisement for eleven (11) insertions 
in Christian Union. Please send per American Express 100 
copies of this week’s issue. Are pleased with the space you 
gave us last week. Had inquiries from it this morning from 
five States. Respectfully yours, 

Feather Fibcr Duster Co., 
G. M. Smita. 





LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 
Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 


_your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
car homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Picce. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber tu 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 111¢x16'4 inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at................... $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
Cas Tiekots TOF GOO YOMTO AL. 6... 2. cccccccccccccccccces 675 


3. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIEcE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
PEM abe bes casicntasastnahaeae Bibles nesckensaseen 3 35 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
INE occ cde kndctnc ence ab aenmenapesesonnaseesiccencs 6 60 

5. Bora pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 
da cdicud. Bene OKKeNER eaeaeeaieah et ane aoe tes 10 00 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 














